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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
PROSPECTIVE © ‘EH ARRANGEMENTS. 
HIS EVENING (Saturday), July 5, “ NORMA.” 


Pollione, Signor Aramburo; Oroveso, Signor Medini; Flavio, Signor 
Sinigaglia ; Adalgisa, Mdlle, Bauermeister ; Clotilda, Mdlle, Filomina; and Norma, 
Malle. Tietjens. 

Mopar Next, July 7 (last time but one this season), ““FAUST.” Faust, M. 
Capoul; Mephistophiles, Signor Castelmary; Valentino, Signor Mendioroz ; 
Wagner, Signor Casaboni; Siebel, Madame Trebelli-Bettini; Marta, Malle. 
Bauermeister ; and Margherita, Madame Christine Nilsson, 


“Le Nozze di Figaro.” 

Turspay Next, July 8 (first time this season), Mozart’s Opera, ‘*LE NOZZE DI 
FIGARO.” Cherubino, Madame Trebelli-Bettini (her first appearance in that 
character these three years); Il Conte, Signor Rota; Figaro, Signor Agnesi; 
Bartolo, Signor Borelia; Basilio, Signor Rinaldini ; Don Curzio, Signor Sinigaslia ; 
Antonio, Signor Casaboni; Susanna, Mdlle. Ostava Torriani (her first appearance in 
that character) ; aud La Contessa, Mdlle. Tietjens. 


Notice. 

In preparation, and will shortly be produced (for the first time), a new and original 
romantic opera, entitled ‘IL TALISMANO; or the Knight of the Leopard.” ‘The 
music by M. W. Balfe. The libretto by Arthur Matthison. Principal characters by 
Signor Campanini, Signor Rota, Signor Del Puente, Signor Cantoni, Mdlle, Marie 
Rozé, and Madame Christine Nilsson. 

Doors open at Eight o’clock. Commence at half-past. Dress circle, 10s. 6d.; 
amphitheatre stalls, 7s. and 5s. ; gallery, 1 28. 


RYSTAL PALACE, This Day, “SaruRpay, July 5— 
J) SECOND NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS,—Public competition of the 
selected singers in Class IX. (contralto solo) and in Class XI. (baritone and bass 
solo). The competition in Class VII. for brass bands will also take place. Judges 
for Class IX.—Mr, John Hullah, Signor Arditi, and Mr, Henry Leslie; for Class 
XI.—Mr. John Hullah, Signor Arditi, and Mr. J. Barnby; for Class VII.—-Mr. 
Henry Leslie, Mr. J. Barnby, and Mr. F. Godfrey. The competitions will com- 
mence in the central transept at Two p.m. precisely. A Grand Concert, including 
the competitors, at Five o'clock. Full Orchestra. Conductor—Mr. Manns. To be 
followed by a Garden Féte in the evening, with open air musie, Reserved stalls for 
competition and concert, Half-a-Crown. Admission to the Palace, Five Shillings, 
or by ticket purchased before the day, Half-a-Crown, or by Guinea Season Ticket. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—SECOND NATIONAL MUSIC 


MEETINGS.—The second series of these annual meetings, instituted to 
encourage competition in Practica] Music, take place this year on the undermentioned 
dates: July 3, 5, 8, 10, and 12; when prizes of the aggregate value of £1,827 will be 
awarded by elected juries of the most distinguished musicians, including the great 
Challenge Prize, value £1,000, and a purse of £100 for Choral Societies, 500 voices 
each. 


Rv? ** ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830, 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 














President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mas, D., D.C.L. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 


VHIS EVENING (Saturday), July 5, (second time 
on the Italian Stage in England), Auber’s Opera, “ LES DIAMANS DE LA 
COURONNE." Caterina, Madame Adelina Patti (her second appearance in that 
character); Diana, Madame Montelli; Sebastiano, Signor Cotogni; Rebolledo, 
Signor Ciampi; Campo Mayor, Signor Tagliafico ; Mugnoz, Signor Raguer: 
Barbarigo, Signor Rossi; and Enrico, Signor Bettini. ‘The Recitatives compvsed 
for the Royal Italian Opera by Signor Vianesi. The Italian translation by Signor 
Zaffira. 

On Monpary Next, July 7, “IL TROVATORE." Leonora, Madame Adelina 
Patti; and Maurico, Signor Nicolini. 

On Turspay Next (first time this season), Mozart's Opera, “LE NOZZE DI 
FIGARO.” With the following powerful cast:—La Contessa, Mdlle. Albani; 
Susanna, Madame Monbelli ; Cherubino, Mdlle. Smeroschi (their first appearances 
in these characters); Il Conte, M. Maurel; and Figaro, M. Faure. 

On Tuurspay Next, “FAUST E MARGHERITA.” Margherita, Madlle. 
Smeroschi; and Faust, Signor Nicolini. 

On Fripay Next, “* LES DIAMANS DE LA COURONNE,” 

On Satrurpay, ‘‘ LE NOZZE DI FIGARO” 


RIVIERE’S PROMENADE CONCERTS at the 

« Royat Irarisn Opera Horse, Covent -% will commence on August 

16th, and continue for a seuson of sixteen weeks, Mr. R. D'Oyey Carats has the 

honour to announce that M. Riviére has entrusted nim with the engagement of the 

solo vocalists and instrumentalists. All commuuications to be addressed to Mr. RK. 
D'Oyley Carte, Opera and Concert Agency, 20, Charing Cross, London. 


' ag y * . 
ISS BESSIE M. WAUGH will play (with Mr. 
Radcliffe) Sir Julius Benedict's Grand Duet for Flute and Pianoforte at 
Miss Edith Wynne’s Grand Evening Concert, St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, 
on Wednesday Evening, July 9th. 


“CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE.” 


\ R. OBERTHUR will play his new and admired Harp 

{ Solo, “CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE” (Illustrated), at Mr. Suchet Champion’s 

——" July 5,and at Dr. Charles G. Verrinder’s Concert, at Lancaster Gate, 
uly 9. 














ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER. 
ANTED, for Sr. James’s Cuurca, Latchford, near 


Warrington, on Sept. 20, an Experienved TEACHER and Competent 
PERFORMER, who is also an attached member of the Church of England. An 
Adult Choir to be trained in sight singing. Salary, £30, with other advantages. 
Apply, in the first instance, to Silvanus Chandley, Esq., Egypt Street, Warrington. 


\V ADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S VOCAL 
{' ACADEMY.—The THIRD TERM commences on Monpay, October 20. 
Madame Sainton-Dolby receives Candidates for admission at her resid 7, 
Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, every Tuesday Afternoon, from Three to Four 
o'clock, until the middle of July, when she leaves town until "the Academy re-opens, 
Prospectuses, containing all particulars, can be obtained of Mr. George Volby, 
52, New Bond Street, and Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond Street. 











The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open toSubscribers, Members, and A iat 
will take place at the QugEn’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, on THURSDAY 
Evening Next, the 10th inst., eee at Eight o'clock. 

By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL. 
Miss LIZZIE MOULDING begs to announce her 


EVENING CONCERT, on Tuurspay, July 10. To commence at Eight 
o’clock. Under the distinguished patronage of the Duke and Duchess of Beaufort, 
Miss Moulding will be assisted by the following eminent artists :—Vocalists— 
Madame Florence Lancia, Miss Matilda Scott, and Mr. K. Latter. Instrumentualists 
—Violin—Herr Hugo Heermann. Violoncello—Herr Schuberth. Pianist—Miss 
Lizzie Moulding, Accompanist—Herr Henseler. Boxes, £2 2s. and £1 11s, 6d. ; 
sofa stalls, 10s. 6d.; stalls, 5s.; balcony, 3s.; admission, 1s, Tickets at St. 
George's Hail; and of Miss Moulding, 20, Moreton Street West, South Belgravia, 








allel 
AND 
EL FRB* SD 


MERICAN BR @ A Beis 


These Instruments are now acknowledged to be the best for use in Church, Chapel, 
School-room, or Drawing-room, See Testimonials from Sir Julius Benedict, and 
other erainent Musicians. 

Prices, 20 To 200 Guin«as, 


Illustrated Lists Gratis and Post Free. 


Sole Agents: 
METZLER & CO., 37, Great MagLsorvucH SrreRt, Lonpos, W. 
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Now ready, in Two Vols., with Portrait, 24s., 
IFE OF MOSCHELES; with SrircTions FRoM HIS 
Diartes AND CorresPonpDENCE, By his WIFE. . 

This work comprises numerous interesting particulars respecting almost all the 
musical celebrities of Moscheles’ time, including Auber, Beethoven, Berlioz, Bishop, 
Benedict, Bennett, Balfe, Barnett, Bochsa, Braham, Clementi, Cramer, Cherubini, 
Czerny, Chopin, Costa, Catalani, Caradori. Dragonetti, Dreyshock, Duprez, De 
Beriot, Ernst, Field, Gare‘a, Grisi, Gounod, Hummel, Halevy, Ilensel, Heller, 
Hiller, Haile, Joachim, Kreutzer, Kemble, Lindley, Lablache, Liszt, 
Meyerbeer, Mayseder, Malibran, Macfarren, Mario, Mori, 
i, Pacini, Paer, Pasta, Paganini, Patti, Rossini, Romberg, 
Ries, Rubini, Rubinstein, Ronconi, Reeves, Schubert, Spohr, Spontini, Schumann, 
Smart, Sivori, Sontag, Staudigl, Tamburini, Thalverg, Weber, Wagner, &c. 

Hurst & Biackert, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


Henselt, 
Litolff, Mendelssohn, 
Neukomm, Novello, Pleyel, 








Words by Lonereiiow. 


An elegant ballad. 3s, Free by post for 


To. OPEN WINDOW. 
Music by ALrrep Scorr Garry. 
18 stamps. 


FAIR DOVE, O FOND DOVE. The immensely 


popular song, by Mr, ALFreD Scorr Gatty. No, 1, in F, for contralto or 
baritone: No. 2, in A flat, for soprano or tenor. Post free for 24 stamps each. 
“ We have seldom met with so much beauty concealed in so apparently simple a 
song.”—Edinburgh Courant, London: Sole Publishers, Ropert Cocgss & Co., New 


Burlington Street. May be had everywhere. 
ONATA for PIANOFORTE, in A major. Composed 


by HERBERT 8S. OAKELEY, Mus. D., and Professor of Music in the 
University of Edinburgh, (Op. 20). Just published by Lamporn Cock & Co., €3, New 


Bond Street. 
SIR W. 8STERNDALE BENNETT’S 
NEW SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


“THE MAID OF ORLEANS,” 


In Four Movements, is now ready. 
Post free for 63 stamps, 
Lamporn Cock, 63, New Bond Street. 


“THE SKIPPER’S WIFE.” 
NEW SONG, 
(in E fat and in F), 
Words and Musie by LOUISA GRAY. 
Price 4s, 
London: R. Mivys, 140, New Bond Street. 














“MY WHITE ROSE.” 
SONG, 
(in F and in B flat). 
Written and Composed by LOUISA GRAY. 
Price 4s. 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co,, 201, Regent Street, W, 





ENRY W. GOUDBAN’S “GIRLS AND BOYS’ 

OWN BOOK FOR THE PIANOFORTE,” An easy, concise, and com- 
plete Tutor. Post free for 32 Stamps. “ Among the many instruction books for 
pianoforte playing which have come under our nitice, we have never met with one 
so easily intelligible to youthful students, ‘Teachers and parents will find this a 
most valuable acquisition.”"—Odserver, StaNuey Lucas, WeBer & Co., 84, New 
Bond Street. 


Pualished this Day, 

NEW SONG BY SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
“LOVE AT 62 A.” 
Sung by Miss EDITH WYNNE, 
Composed by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 

Price 4s, 


London: Doxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


**MIGNON’S SONG,” 


** Hast thou e’er seen the land where the wild citron grows?” 
(“ Counais tu le pays.”) 
Sung by Madame CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
In the Opera of “* MIGNON.” 


The Eiglish Words by JOHN OXENFORD. 
Price 4s, 

London: Duncan Davis 1x & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK TMANSION, 








Just Published, 


“SWEET HAWTHORN TIME.” 


(SONG.) MUSIC BY 
EMILE BERGER, 


WORDS BY 


WM. HENDERSON, 


ee ee 
a -y, ail < 


Sweet Lawthorn time—fair month of May! What joysat-tend thine ad-vent gay! 


Sweet hawthorn time—fair month of May! 

What joys attend thine advent gay! 

On every tree the birdies sing, 

From hill and dale glad echoes ring ; 

The lark, inspir'd, to Heav’n ascends, 

The gurgling brook in beauty wends 

By mossy bank and grassy brae, 

Where violets bloom and lanbkins play. 
Delightful Spring—sweet month of May 
What joys attend thine advent gay ! 


Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘*Mr, Emile Berger has written a pleasing song, entitled ‘Sweet Hawthorn 
Time,’ which would be ‘a trump card’ in the hands of any amateur able to do it 
justice.””—Daily Telegraph, 








UACK-QUACK.—The immensely exciting WILD 
DUCK GALOP, introduced nightly in the comic opera of the ‘* Wonderful 
Duck,” at the Opera-Comique, and vociferously encored. Can be sung as well as 
played. 18 Stamps.—E. C. Boosry, 2, Lit:le Argyll Street, Regent Srreet, W. 
“Le RAT DE VILLE,” 
ET 
“LE RAT DES CHAMPS,’ 
(FABLE DE LAFONTAINE.) 
Chantée par JULES LEFORT. 
Musique de ETIENNE REY. 
Price 4s, 
(Edition de L. Escudier, Paris.) 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











Published this Day. om, 
“IN THE MORNING,” 
SONG. 
The Words by F. ENOCH. 
The Music by HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s. 
London: Nuncaw Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘i zz ML. DD.” 
By AMBROISE THOMAS, 


As sung at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, 





The Opera, complete, for Voice and Piano, with Italian or French words _ price 20s, 
‘The Opera, complete, for Piano Solo és *e we ea ad price 12s, 

All the vocal music (with Italian or Frevch words) can be had separately, as well 
as arrangements for the Piano, by Kerrerer, and other popular composers, 

Also, OPHELIA'S SONG, and HAMLET'S DRINKING SONG, with English 
words, 4s. each. 

(Editions of Heugel & Co., Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 
“OUR PARLIN G,” 
SONG, 
(in C and in E fiat), 
The Words by ETTY LOVELL. 
The Musie by J. HALLETT SHEPPARD. 


Price 3s. 


MONS. FAURE’S Nu W SONGS. 

“VALSE DES FEUILLES” ss - Price, net, 

“LE PRESSOIR” .. ove + ‘is Pr r we - 

Composed and Sung by J. FAURE. 
(Editions de Heugel & Co., Paris.) 

London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


London : Duncan Davison & C:., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“LE VALLON NATAL,” 
MELODIE, 
De Mdme. WILLY DE ROTHSCHILD, 
Price 2s, 6d, net. 
(Editions de Heugel & Co., Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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MUSICAL REMINISCENCES OF TRAVEL.* 
By W. Lananans. 

When, at the end of April, I set out southwards, in order to 
escape from a northern winter, which seemed as though it would 
never end, nothing was more distant from my mind than any 
idea of musical enjoyment, the more especially as, during the 
course of the season, our good town of Berlin had lavished upon 
me an unexampled profusion of such enjoyment. But—naturam 
furca expellas—I was no sooner at Geneva, where I could breathe 
for the first time, than I broke my vow of musical abstinence, 
and, though perfectly aware I was in Switzerland, the most 
unmusical country in the world, directed my steps instinctively 
in the direction of the Theatre, where Halévy’s Charles VI. was 
announced in the bills of the evening. 

Yes, Switzerland is an unmusical country par excellence; I 
cannot retract the assertion! It is only where the Rhine, after 
long youthful blustering, has tamed down and stretches its 
huge are towards the north, where an ancient and solid bridge 
establishes the most intimate connection with the land of Baden ; 
and where, upon the other side, songful Alsatia, complacently 
displays her broad expanse—it is only at Basle that Music has 
reason to rejoice at its lot, for there it is certainly cultivated in 
a manner which many of our musical centres in Germany might 
take asa model. The nearer, however, we approach the moun- 
tains, and the more grandly Nature is unfolded before us, the 
more exclusively are the thoughts of the inhabitants directed to 
the Practical, and the slighter is the need experienced of beauty, 
a need which Mother Nature has undertaken in so liberal a 
fashion to satisfy. Look at Geneva, for instance, where, in addition 
to everything else, the breath of a bigoted Protestantism 
suffocates in their very germs the impulses of joyous art-develop- 
ment, and a thoroughly French system of culture has placed its 
seal upon public as well as private life. I was not, therefore, at 
all astonished to find the performance of Charles V1. worthy 
only of a French provincial town of the third or fourth class. Sin- 
gers, chorus, orchestra, and scenery, could not really have been 
more mediocre in Macon or Besancon, but the public were below 
even that level. It was only in one scene that a little life was 
— into the sleepy assembly, namely, at the well-known 
ine ;— 

“ Jamais en France |’Anglais ne régnera !” 
which, first given by the tenor, and then repeated by the soprano, 
is finally bellowed out by the chorus; three verses each time, 
which makes, according to Cocker, nine repetitions. It was clear 
to me that the opera, utterly unknown among us, owes its long 
life in France exclusively to this chorus ; and, as I saw even the 
phlegmatic Genevese take fire at the above passage, I could picture 
vividly to myself the scene at Dijon, where, during the Prussian 
occupation, the same chorus, only with the variation, 
*¢ Jamais la Prusse ne régnera.” 

was sung amid frantic jubilation. I cannot recollect whether our 
soldiers smiled at the intellectual joke, or whether they turned 
‘‘nasty ;” for (my part, I would not, under the circumstances, 
begrudge the French any amusement of this description, and I 
have no doubt that Charles VJ. will frequently render similar 
service, if the French continue in the path they have pursued 
since 1870. 

On the following day, I allowed myself to be hurried through 
the black abyss of the Mont Cenis tunnel to the country which 
Mephistophiles might have named “ das Land des Weins und der 
Gestinge” (‘The Land of Wine and Song,”) with quite as much 
justice as he denominated Spain so, if not with more. Why does 
he mention wine first? Certainly as a result of the same train 
of thought-which caused me to designate the soil of Switzerland 
as unmusical. Yes, a wine-producing country is, without doubt, 
especially favourable to the development of song, and, therefore, 
I may well be allowed, without sinning against logic, to open my 
account| of music in Turin by a eulogy on the Piedmontese 
wines, above all the sort called Barolo, which I earnestly beseech 
my readers not to confound with the inklike fluid which fills 
travellers in the Venetian territory with insurmountable but 
just disgust. Barolo, on the contrary, is a fairy drink, as 
delicate in taste as beneficial to health, and which, moreover, 


* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 








when arrived at its destination, possesses the quality of causing 
the worldto appear in a far more pleasant light than before. 
Though, too, it may not have had the effect of making me behold 
‘* Helena in jedem Weibe,” I am assuredly indebted to it for a 
portion of the pleasure afforded me by Apolloni’s opera, L’Ebreo, 
which followed my dinner. 

Again 1 had to do with neither first-class artists nora 
first-class audience (for, as we all know, the great operahouses 
of Italy restrict their efforts to Carnival time). The quarter in 
which the temple of the Muses was established was not more 
elegant than the spectators which filled it, and yet what a 
difference to Geneva! What rapidity of comprehension this side 
the float ; what admirable talent and self-devotion on the other! 
The last quality I feel inclined to characterise as absolutely 
indispensable to any artist, male or female, coming out at Turin, 
for I never in any place met with a more merciless public. Both 
the Prima Donna and the Primo Uomo were born artists, admirably 
trained, liberally gifted by Nature, and plainly needing only 
experience to be ranked among the best ; the audience, however, 
did not seem to think much of them. The first act went off 
without any encouragement, but when, at the commencement of 
the second, the Prima Donna, who had till then sung as clearly 
as a bell, was unfortunate enough to bring out a difficult interval 
a trifle too low, and with a somewhat compressed tone, there arose 
among the audience a mixed storm of howling, whistling, laugh- 
ing, and ironical calls, that would have caused the heart of a 
German singer to sink into her shoes; and when, on the 
repetition of the passage, the lady did not succeed in correct- 
ing her fault, her stern judges, on their side, would not forego 
their right of repeating the scene, only more violently. The 
same thing happened to the tenor when—for the only time the 
whole evening—he failed, and supported a high chest C by a 
slight rocking on his knees, ‘This was the signal for a truly 
infernal hubbub, in which, besides the expressions of opinion 
already enumerated, you might have plainly distinguished the 
cries of the most dissimilar animals. I oscillated between indig- 
nation and an irresistible irritation of the risible muscles, but 
the two victims of this musical folks’-justice did not allow them- 
selves to be disturbed in the least by the tempest. On the 
contrary, they sang and played with redoubled zeal, and, in the 
jinale of the same act—a perfect masterpiece, by the way, of 
Italian operatic style, with which, as well as with the whole 
opera, I should be sincerely glad for the German public to be 
acquainted—were rewarded by enthusiastic applause and a triple 
recall, for their perseverance and artistic fidelity. Hereupon, I 
became reconciled with the Turin public, and actually caught 
myself wishing that a portion at least of such critical pugnacity 
could fall to the lot of our own public; the numerous bad habits 
under which dramatic singers labour among us could not possibly 
flourish with their present well-known luxuriousness, were they 
crushed in the germ, as at Turin, by spontaneous measures of 
repression. 

(To be continued.) 








Kartspap (Bohemia),—The concerts of our excellent Cur-Orchestra, 
under the distinguished leadership of music-director A. Labitzky, are 
this year one of the chief attractions of this charming watering-place. 
The programmes, not too long, are always interesting, and are 
judiciously framed to suit the demand of every legitimate taste. 
Amongst the solo players, Fraulein Anna Dubery, the talented 
harpist, and kammer virtuoso of H. 8. H. the Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, is, as in previous years, a particular favourite. In the Curhaus 
concert of June the 4th, she had great success in a romance of Schulhoft’s, 
arranged for harp and horn, the latter being capitally played by Herr 
J. Behr. By special desire she played also Oberthiir’s effective harp 
solo, ‘Clouds and sunshine,” with immense success. In the same 
concert, also a selection from V. Wallace's tuneful opera, Lurline, was 
performed amidst great applause. At the concert of the 9th, Friulein 
Dubery played a duo for harp and clarionet by Venzl, the clarionet 
part being played by Herr E. Troll, who has a beautiful tone and plays 
with great taste. At the same concert Friulein Dubery also played 
Oberthiir’s “Elegie” (Una lagrima sulla tomba di Parish-Alvars), 
producing great effect with this highly interesting composition. The 
overture at this concert was Weber’s Preciosa, 

Errurt.—A successful performance of Mendelssohn’s St. Paul was 
lately given by the members of Soller’s Musical Union, under the 
direction of Herr Adolf Golde. 
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MUSICIANS WHO HAVE DIED AWAY.* 
By Josep SEILER. 
(Concluded from page 427.) 

Thus, among other marks of the esteem in which Meyer was held 
may be stated the fact that, in the year 1747, he was summoned 
by Prince Abbot Coelestin to St. Gallen, for the purpose of giving 
instruction to the musical establishment there. He remained 
several months, during which he finished his Opus 1, the 40 songs 
by Metastasie already mentioned as set by him in the style of 
Durante and Pergolese. They were published by Joseph Samm, 
who had them printed at the Prince’s printing office. 

In the middle of October the same year, Meyer was named 
inspector of the Arsenal in his native town. 

n May 1748, he was betrothed to Eva Margaritha Pfyffers 
von Altishofen, daughter of a Swiss captain of the Guard in 
Vienna. “But,” says our Chronicle, ‘on account of all kinds of 
intrigues, the parents on both sides were by ear-whisperings 
placed in an embarrassing position, as if the love between the 
young betrothed couple had begun to change its ardour into 
coldness, and had entirely died out in the month of August, 
1750, so that both parties put an end to the acquaintance in a 
perfectly friendly manner, and with all the honour with which 
they had cultivated it, when it was commenced—anno 1748.” 

Whatever may have been the “ear-whisperings” here mentioned, 
the whole business appears to have produced a deep impression 
upon Meyer von Schauensee, as his relatives and friends con- 
sidered it requisite that he should travel for the benefit of his 
health, and prevailed upon him to set out in the course of the 
same year. ‘It happened,” says the Chronicle, “that on the 
return journey, as he passed through Zurich, there was, on the 
very same day, a public concert held, being the first of a series 
of concerts got up by some great amateurs of music, and to take 
place once a week at the celebrated Music Collegio. He proceeded, 
therefore, to the music-hall, which was fitted up in an admirable 
and costly manner. He flattered himself that he should be able 
to listen incognito to the magnificent musique, but he was 
immediately recognised by some gentlemen of the town, who, 
without more ado, welcomed him as Councillor and Arsenal 
Inspector of Lucerne, and earnestly begged him: ‘To do the 
respectable auditorio (among whom was also the Dutch Minister, 
Msr. de Calmette) the especial favour of letting them hear his 
far-famed art. After some complimentary excuses, he allowed 
himself to be persuaded, and mounted the raised orchestra, on 
which the Prince’s piano was carried up by two men, On this 
he performed in a masterly style one of his rare pianoforte con- 
certos accompanied by the usual instrumental musique,t and 
amid a general and almost tempestuous clapping of hands.” 

Meanwhile, in the year 1749, Meyer had composed, and himself 
conducted, his most important sacred work, the grand Mass with 
three Choruses for the festival of St. Michacl at Miinster. 
Unfortunately, this splendid creation, written in imitation of 
Orazie Benevoli’s compositions with several choruses, for 26 
distinct parts, has never been printed. Yet it deserved better 
than any other of Meyer’s productions to be known at the 
present day. It far surpasses in melody the work of the Berliner, 
Tasch, which sprang from a similar cause, but not from such 
love and enthusiastic faith, while it is perfectly equal in the 
management of the parts and profound contrapuntal combinations. 

In 1751, Meyer was appointed to the office of ‘* Sest-und-Reis- 
Waag-Herren,” then one of the most lucrative offices in Lucerne. 
But this appointment was the last worldly mark of consideration 
bestowed on him, for, in the year 1752, he resolved a second time 
to enter the Church, and, despite all opposition on the part of his 
relatives, carried out his resolution forthwith. Resigning his 
posts of honour and his rights as an eldest son, he entered the 
noble foundation, already several times mentioned, of St 
Leodegar, on the 18th March, 1752. He soon became honorary 
chaplain, organist, musical director, etc. He was also, “in the 
space of three weeks, consecrated a priest by his Excellency 
Monsignor Acciajuolo, Nuntio Apostolico. Some weeks later, 
the said Nuntio appointed him Apostolic Pro-Notary.” 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 
t This is the spelling of the Chronicle, which is written in an antiquated 
German not to be rendered in a translation —TRAxsLAtor. 





The narrative concerning the life and doings of this highly 
gifted man does not unfortunately extend beyond the period of 
his entering the Church. That, however, he never proved 
unfaithful to art, but on the contrary—though in greater 
retirement—always exerted himself in its cause, is testified by 
his works, which extend to the year 1764, when he published 
the last, the Organ Concerto. 

Facts relating to the latter years of one who did such honour 
to art and to his native land are probably to be found at 
Lucerne, Hinsiedeln, St. Gallen, and Augsburg (the place where 
most of his works were published). I[t would be extremely 
gratifying if those who came across such facts would make them 
generally known, and I now beg them very earnestly to do so. 

If, finally, I were now called on to state in a few words what 
I think of Schauensee’s importance as regards art—so far as it ig 
possible for me to come to a decision from the opinion of his 
contemporaries and from the repeated examination of some of 
his principal works—I should, in reference $0 and m connection 
with the introduction to these lines, say: Meyer von Schauensee 
was a persistent, valiant, and indefatigable labourer in the 
vineyard. 

If it did not fall to his lot to discover new paths of his own, 
he smoothed the difficulties in the way of such a consummation 
for those who came after him, and were greater than he was. 

And when, at the end of his day’s labour he received his penny, 
he did not look with an evil eye on other, and younger men who 
—perhaps at the last hour—overtook and cast him in the shade. 

The Lord of the vineyard, however, knows all he has sum- 
moned and all he has chosen. He alone is aware of their worth. 
He alone is aware why he hired them. 

And when night was approaching and the day had already 
declined, the Lord came and gave each a penny—no matter at 
how much higher a price many among the labourers had valued 
themselves. 

But Meyer’s motto, as was to be seen on all his manuscripts 
and music books, was the words of the royal singer: “ Non 
nobis, Domine, non nobis, sed ‘Tuo nomini da gloriam.”—Psalm 
oxur. vy. 9. 

And anew time came and a marvellously resplendent triple 
constellation glowed with the intensity of Sirius in the firmament 
of art: Giuck, Joseph Haypn, WoLraang AMADEUS Mozart! 
Before the all-powerful stream of primitive light sent forth from 
that constellation Meyer’s mildly shining star was doomed to pale 
and set. 

His name—has died away. 

Meyer’s compositions published down to the year 1764 are :— 
Opus I.—De Femiue bono, ete. (40 airs for soprano and alt.) 
Opus II.—-Obeliscus Musicus (16 Offertories, Motets, ete.) 1752. 
Opus II.—eelesia Triumphans (Te Deum, Tantum ergo, etc.) 
Opus IV.—Pontificale Romano-Constantiense (Masses). 1756. 
Opus V.—Cantica Doctoris (Maria Antiphones). 1756. 

Opus VI.—Pantheon Musicum (Organ Concertos). 1757. 
Opus VII.—Phebus, sine Apollo musicus (Vespers, etc). 1757. 
Opus VIII.—Tabellarius musicus (Symphonies for 4 Voices). 1757. 

He left in manuscript twenty other important sacred works, 
including the Michael Mass with three Choruses, 7e Deum, 
Requiem, Litanies, &e. 

Meyer composed for the stage :— 

. ll Trionfo della Gloria, 1742. 

. Ll Palladio conservato, 1743. 

. Applausi festosi della Sardegna. 1744. 

. Hortus conclusus, Eine dem hohen Liede nachgebildete Kantate. 1745. 
. Die Parnassische Gesellschaft, deutsche Operette. 1746. 
3. Musikalisches Fried- und Freudenfest, eine Gotteroper. 

. Brutus, a tragic opera. 1753, 

8. Der Geldbeutel des Geizigen. A farce with songs. 1754. 

Of these dramatic works, which—with the exception of 7 and 
8—were all occasional compositions, only the librettos were 
published—the first three at Cagliari, and the others at Lucerne. 
No pianoforte arrangements or scores of any of these cantatas, 
musical pieces, and operas, were published. 

Some other sacred compositions by Meyer were published without 
Opus number at Augsburg and Nuremberg. On the last: Con- 
certi d’Organo, 1764, the composer is styled ; ‘‘ Oberkapellmeister 
von Luzern ” (*¢ Chief Chapelmaster of Lucerne”). 


1753. 
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REPORTS ON DISEASES OF THE THROAT. 
(From the “ Medical Press and Circular.” ) 
‘¢ OBSERVATIONS ON THE HuMAN Voice.” 
By MANUEL GARCIA, Ese. 
Communicated by Dr. Suarrey, Sec. R. S.* 


CHEST REGISTER, 


In fact, when the arytenoid muscles have brought in contact 
the arytenoid cartilages, and closed the glottis, the voice may 
take two very different characters; nay, more, it will be pro- 
duced in pitches widely apart from one another, and will give 
forth the chest or falsetto registers, according as the fibres of 
the thyro-arytenoid attached to the vocal membrane are active or 
not. By the action of these fibres, as we have seen, this muscle 
raises the vocal membrane, and makes its apposable part thinner ; 
whereas the lateral crico-arytenoid gives a rotatory movement to 
the cartilage, which brings the apophyses into deep contact. 
This deep contact, which continues even after the apophyses no 
longer partake in the vibrations, gives a deep tension to the 
membranes, increases the depth of their contact f and, as a 
necessary consequence, augments the resistance they present to 
the air. It is to the extent of this resistance that we attribute 
the formation of the chest-register, so distinct by its particular 
amplitude. ‘To it we attribute also the slowness of the beats of 
the glottis, and the consequent low pitch of the sounds—a pitch 
which, even in the highest tenor voices, is at least an octave 
lower than the head notes of ordinary soprani. 

REGISTER OF FALSETTO, 

When, on the contrary, the external fibres of the lateral crico- 
arytenoid muscle remain inactive, we produce the falsetto. ‘The 
lips of the glottis, stretched by the horizontal bundle of the 
thyro-arytenoid, come in contact by their edge alone, formed at 
once by the ligament and the apophyses, and offer little resistance 
to the air. Hence arises the great loss of this agent, and thie 
general weakness of the sounds produced here, 


But as soon as we reach the sound ™ the beats are produced 


by the ligaments exclusively, and we have attained the head- 
register. It is certain, as we may deduce from the movement 
of the ligaments, that then the vocal membrane is raised by the 
action of the fibres of the thyro-arytenoid muscle, and its surface 
is diminished to an edge; but we think that the external fibres 
of the lateral crico-arytenoid, which would prevent this move- 
ment, remain inactive. ‘Then also the very decided tension, 
which the crico-thyroid muscle effects on the vocal tendons, and 
which accelerates their movements, takes place. 

During the chest register, therefore, the vocal ligaments are 
stretched, and are in contact to an extent corresponding with 
the depth of the anterior apophyses of the arytenoid, whilst in 
the falsetto the edges alone of the ligaments are stretched and 
apposed ; in both cases the sounds being formed, not by the actual 
vibrations of either the whole or part of the tendons, but by the 
successive explosions which they allow. 

PRESSURE OF THE AIR. 
_ Until now, in our remarks on the manner in which the voice 
is formed, we have only referred to the rigidity of the glottis, a 
rigidity necessary to accomplish the 1,056 vibrations in one 
second ¢ which form the = 
plish the double number which produces the octave above in the 
head-voice, There is, notwithstanding, another indispensable 
clement for the production of vocal sounds, the pressure of the 
air, Pressure, as is well known, developes an elastic force in 
this agent, in a degree inverse to the volume which it occupies. 
[t is by means of this power that the intensity of the sounds 
1s obtained, The intensity of the sound can only depend on the 
quantity of air which goes to each sharp explosion. I say sharp 
explosion, as an express condition : the glottis should close itself 


of the chest-voice, and to accom- 





* From the “ Proceedings of the Royal Society of London,” Vol. VIL, 
1856, Meeting of May 24, 1855. Page 399 to 410. 

t It is then that we feel the pinching of which we have spoken. 

t Pouillet, ’Aysique, Sixth Edition, vol. ii., page 7. 





perfectly after every vibration ; for if the air found a constant 
passage, as in the notes of falsetto, then the greatest movements 
of the glottis and the greatest waste of air would produce 
precisely the weakest notes. ‘To reject this theory would be to 
attribute the intensity of the sound to the extent of the vibra- 
tions accomplished by the lips of the glottis, and to suppose that 
these lips, each taken separately, possess the power of producing 
sounds, suppositions quite contrary to the facts. = 

The elastic force of the air arises not only from the compression 
of the lungs, but also from the contractions of the trachea, which 
adjusts its calibre to the different dimensions of the glottis. It 
is by means of this force that the air conquers the continually- 
increasing obstacle presented by the lips of the glottis when they 
produce sounds more and more intense. 

Thus the problem of the elevation of the voice, always compli- 
cated with that of its intensity, in order to be complete, ought to 
show the connection which exists between the tension of the lips 
of the glottis, the pressure of the air, and the number and intensity 
of the explosions obtained. Asa consequence, we may state that 
the greater pressure of air necessary to produce the greater 
intensity, would at the same time increase the number of pulsa- 
tions, and so raise the tone ; but to prevent this, the glottis must 
at the same time be lengthened, and vice versi; or, in other 
words, that the different lengths of the glottis can, under 
different degrees of pressure, produce the same number of shocks, 
but at different degrees of intensity. 


OF THE QUALITIES OF THE VOICE. 


Various simultaneous causes modify the qualities of the voice: 
—1. According as the glottis partially or entirely closes the 
passage between the explosions, it produces veiled or brilliant 
sounds ; 2. The tube which surmounts and surrounds it also 
greatly effects the quality of the voice; by its contractions it 
gives brilliancy to it and its widening volume; 3. The epiglottis 
also plays a very important part, for every time that it lowers 
itself, and nearly closes the orifice of the larynx, the voice gains 
in brilliancy ; and when, on the other hand, it is drawn up, the 
voice immediately becomes veiled. 

(Concluded from page 435.) 
-—0--—- 
OPERA UTILIZED. 
(From “ Dexter Smith.”) 

We learn from an exchange that a German musician intends to 
compose a series of airs to a medley of newspaper advertisements. The 
idea seems to us to be a good one, and it has occurred to us that we 
may help the composer a little perhaps by arranging a few advertise- 
ments in a suitable form for adaptation to music. For instance, 
suppose it is a tailor’s advertisement that is selected. We should work 
it up in some such tender strain as this ;— 

Oh ! come into the garden, Maud, 
And sit beneath the rose, 

And see me prance around the beds 
Dressed in my Sunday clothes. 

Oh! come and bring your uncles, Mand, 
Your sisters and your aunts, 

And tell them Johnson made my coat, 
My waiscoat and my pants. 

This is pathetic and practical. ‘Che verse is filled with sentiment 
and with a sweet, melodious cadence peculiarly its own; and yet.; 
makes Johnson’s pants charmingly conspicuous, and calls attention to 
his waistcoat, while he idealizes and spiritualizes that useful but 
comparatively uninteresting article. Then, say we want to set a 
tobaeconist’s advertisement. Would we not choose some such fairy- 
like verse as this :— 

Gaily young Ferguson 

Sought his eigar— 

Bought it at Mulligan’s, 
Where the best are. 

Wien he wants fine-cut, or 
Snuff for his nose, 

Gaily young Ferguson 
Purchases those. 

Few poets could soar as we thus do into the realms of fancy with 
such a theme; but it is ever thus with genius when its salary is 
promptly paid, as ours is. We would soar higher if the compensation 
were larger, As it is, we have given exactiy the money’s worth, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Since we last recorded what was going on at this establishment 
(not, of course, taking into account the State visit of the Shah), 
repetitions have been in a great measure the order of the day. 
We have had repetitions of nearly all the most favourite operas 
in which Madame Patti and Malle. Albani appear, and of others 
in which they do not appear. We need not again specify them 
by name, for their names must be familiar to the opera-going 
public, and they have probably been given oftener this season than 
on many previous occasions. At any rate there has been an 
event of considerable interest,—we mean the revival of one of the 
earliest of Signor Verdi’s operas—one of the earliest at least to 
which he is indebted for the great popularity he enjoys. ‘This was 
interesting because it had not been heard in London for seven 
years, and because it afforded that gifted and versatile lady, Mdme. 
Adelina Patti, an opportunity of acquiring fresh distinction. 
Ernani, owing its libretto (like Rigoletto and Donizetti’s Lucrezia 
Borgia) to one of Victor Hugo’s most famous plays, exhibits a 
marked advance upon Nabucco (1842) and J Lombardi (1843)— 
by a year or two its immediate precursors. If not to be com- 
pared with Verdi's riper and more strikingly original works, it 
nevertheless containsindications, tooevident to beoverlooked, of his 
future adopted style. Among them the most conspicuous are the 
recitative and cavatina of Elvira, ‘‘ Ernani involami ;” the scene 
in which Ernani makes the solemn pledge to Don Silva—his 
Nemesis in an old man’s garb and beard ; the grand finale, where 
the conspirators are surprised by Don Carlos, now King of Spain ; 
the amatory supplication, ‘‘ Vieni meco,” addressed by the King 
to Elvira ; and the trio where the lovers, united at last, are inter- 
rupted by the notes of the fatal horn, the signal proposed by 
Ernani; who, as a true Castilian, redeems his pledge and stabs 
himself, Elvira falling prostrate over the body of her lover, while 
Don Silva exults in the consummation of his revenge. These are 
all in Verdi's best manner, and rank among his happiest inspira- 
tions. Portions of the opera are comparatively weak, but such 
writing would redeem a work of even less pretensions. More it 
would be superfluous to say ; both the music and story of Ernani 
—although of recent years it has enjoyed fewer opportunities of 
appreciation than other operas from the same hand—being more 
or less familiar to the majority of amateurs. 

It is always agreeable to hear Madame Patti in some new part. 
She invariably brings a reading of her own, and puts the stamp 
of her individuality upon whatever she undertakes. Since Sophie 
Cruvelli, who possessed unlimited means for the task, we have 
not heard the music of Elvira sung so uniformly well, except by 
Angiolina Bosio ; while it would be difficult to imagine anything 
more poetically conceived, more justly balanced, or more 
thoroughly finished than Madame Patti's dramatic realization. 
This was observable from the opening cavatina, “ Ernani involami,” 
to the concluding trio, when Don Silva obtains the retribution for 
which he has waited with such exemplary patience. We shall 
not go through the opera scene by scene; it is unnecessary. 
Enough that the last—the scene of the festivities in the palace of 
Don Giovanni of Arragon to celebrate the wedding of Elvira with 
the proscribed Ernani, now restored to position and estate by the 
clemency of the king—was, as it ought to be, the real climax. 
Here every situation, every point, was made the most of, from 
the joy of the bride to the despair of Elvira on witnessing the 
terrible catastrophe, The rush, dagger in hand, as if with an 
uncontrollable impulse, to kill Don Silva, and the transition, when, 
as suddenly conscious of her impotency, Elvira sinks at his feet 
and implores his mercy, were not less finely conceived than 
admirably executed—picturesque both, and both at the same time 
natural. But further minute details are uncalled for. Madame 
Patti has imagined and pourtrayed a new character, in which we 
have only to fear that the waning popularity of the opera of which 
that character is the heroine may prevent her from often being 
seen. 

Signor Mongini played Ernani on the first night, and gave 
the opening air, in which the chorus of banditti are engaged, 
with all his well-known power of voice and declamatory vigour. 
Signor Graziani’s pure baritone was heard to rare advantage in 
‘Vieni meco,” which he might sing even better if he would 
deliver its tuneful phrases in stricter time, and let them speak 
for themselves in @ manner worthy their own unaffected sim- 





plicity. Signor Bagagiolo, with a bass voice equally fine, and 
precisely suited for the music allotted by Verdi toDon Silva, gave 
it in most instances with full effect, but left something to desire 
in the histrionic delineation of the obdurate old Spanish grandee. 
The general execution of the opera was, on the whole, very 


The first performance of the Huguenots, this season, was in 
some respects hardly up to the Covent Garden mark. Although, 
as we have already said, possessing unquestionable merits, 
including a pleasing voice, a certain intelligence, and an engaging 
personal appearance, Mdlle. d’Angeri is by no means yet equal 
to the adequate representation of Valentine—a part more trying 
and arduous than that of Selika in the Africaine, with which she 
made her début this season. There were good points in her 
performance ; but we earnestly recommend her for the present 
to curb her ambition. About the Marguerite of Madame Sinico, 
the Urbain of Mdlle. Scalchi, the Raoul of Signor Nicolini, the 
Marcel of Signor Bagagiolo, the Nevers of Signor Cotogni, and— 
last not least—the St. Bris of M. Faure, there is nothing new to 
say. The young lady who made her début with I Puritani, ag 
Elvira, is hardly yet capable of sustaining a character in which 
so many distinguished artists, from Grisi and Persiani down- 
wards, have appeared before her. Her intentions may be good, 
but her means of carrying them out are insufficient. Let Malle. 
Trisolini try again, but in an opera exacting less responsibility. 
Certain points in her performance were agreeable enough, but, 
taken as a whole, it was not what the public has a right to look 
for at the Royal Italian Opera. The Arturo of the evening was 
the new tenor, Signor Pavani; Signors Graziani and Bagagiolo, 
as usual, appearing as Riccardo and Giorgio. The opera on 
Saturday night was Rigoletto, Mdlle. Albani repeating her 
charming impersonation of Gilda, and Signor Graziani once more, 
vice Signor Cotogni—to whom it was intrusted earlier in the 
season—resuming the part of the Court Buffoon. Signor Graziani 
sang with his accustomed expression and acted with all his old 
vigour and characteristic enthusiasm. His greatest success was 
the duet with Gilda, in the Palace of the adventurous Duke of 
Mantua (Signor Nicolini), after which he was recalled, with 
Madlle. Albani, before the curtain, and compelled to repeat the 
last movement. Mdlle. Scalchi, as usual, played Maddelena ; 
and Signor ‘Tagliafico, as usual, played Sparafucile. 

The operas performed during the week have been—La Sonnam- 
bula, with Madame Albani (Monday); L’Elisir d’Amore, with 
Mdlle. Smeroschi (Tuesday) ; Les Diamans de la Couronne (at 
last), with Madame Adelina Patti as Caterina, and Madame 
Monbelli as Diana (Thursday); and Martha (Friday). Les 
Diamans is announced again for to-night (Saturday). About 
this, more in our next, 


— 
EXHIBITION CONCERTS. 

Apropos of the excellent and, we are happy to learn, prosperous 
concerts conducted every afternoon in the Albert Hall, the 
Musical Standard observes :— 

“Turning to the daily performances of orchestral and vocal music, under 
the direction of Mr. Barnby, we still find much to admire, little to criticise, 
and nothing to object to. Even our criticism would be chiefly directed at the 
empty benches which too often face the clever performers, instead of lines of 
attentive listeners. We are inclined to think, however, that the numbers of 
the audience are increasing, and it is certainly only to be expected they should. 
The highest tribute must be paid to the judgment with which the pieces are 
selected. In fact, if a daily attendance at the Albert Hall did not improve a 
pupil’s taste, we are not aware of any public performances that would have 
that effect. As a rule, two classical overtures, one symphony, and two or 
three good songs are given. Our readers can readily imagine the symphonies 
and overtures usually played, but it may be mentioned that works so little 
hackneyed as Gade’s Symphony, No. 4, Spohr’s (so-called) Historical Sym- 
phony, and Mr. Henry Gadsby’s concert overture, ‘Andromeda,’ have been 
introduced. The orchestra is highly efficient, and a good analytical programme 
r sold at the unusually low price of threepence. Another step in the right 

irection.” 

We may add to the foregoing that on Monday and ‘Tuesday 
next will be performed Bach’s Overture and Suite in B minor for 
flute and strings—a work which, so far as we know, has never 
been publicly heard in England. 


Parwa.—If report speaks truly, Bignor Mercuri’s Adelinda is to be 
produced here next Carnival. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The musical proceedings on the occasion of the Shah’s visit to 
Sydenham began with the ‘‘ Coronation March” from Meyer- 
peer’s Le Prophéte, one of the most imposing pieces of pageant 
music belonging to modern opera. This was given with much 
effect by the Crystal Palace orchestra, augmented by large 
reinforcements from various military bands. ‘Then followed the 
‘‘ Chorus of Dervishes,” from the music composed by Beethoven 
to Kotzebue’s Die Ruinen von Athen. ‘This wondrously suggestive 
piece—which conveys so strong an impression of the gyrations of 
a body of fanatics—was well given by the large choir associated 
with the orchestra. Another extract from the same work, the 
beautiful march and chorus, ‘‘ Twine ye the Garlands,” was also 
given; preceded by the romanza from Luisa Miller, sung by 
Signor Urio, and the lament of Fides, “‘ Ah! mon fils,” from Le 
Prophete, by Mdme. Irene de Sassi. The Barcarole of Fra 
Diavolo was given by Signor Naudin, after which Mdlle. Mari- 
mon sang, with great success, the bravura song of the Queen of 
Night, “‘ Non paventar,” from J/ Flauto Magico; and the aria, 
“Sorgete,” from Maometto—rendered by Signor Foli—was 
followed by a so-called Persian March, by Strauss, which replaced 
that by Signor Vianesi, originally announced. The duet, ‘Si la 
stanchezza,” from Jl Trovatore (Mdme. Sassi and Signor Naudin) ; 
Bishop’s serenade, ‘‘ Sleep, gentle lady,” well sung by the choir 
and encored ; the duo from Marta, * Solo profugo ” (Signori Urio 
and Foli) ; the march and chorus from Tannhduser, by the united 
bands and choir ; the ‘‘Shadow Song,” from Dinorah, by Malle. 
Marimon; and the ‘* Marthe et Cortége,” from M. Gounod’s La 
Reine de Saba, completed the list of familiar extracts. The 
military bands then played some pieces, and the March from Le 
Prophéte was given—as before—while the Shah was proceeding 
to the Royal dais. When His Majesty was seated, a ‘‘ Persian love- 
song” was performed. This was an adaptation, by Mr. Manns, 
of a chorus for female voices in the Russian opera, by Glinka, 
Ruslan and Ludmilla. ‘The words, as given yesterday, are written 
by Mr. Sutherland Edwards, in imitation of the Persian by 
Mirza Schaffy ; and the piece produced a pleasing effect in its 
performance by the ladies of the choir, accompanied by the 
Crystal Palace Band. ‘The concert terminated with a character- 
istic instrumental piece, for the united bands, entitled ‘‘ Kurro- 
glou.” This is the name of a famous bandit-minstrel of Northern 
Persia, referred to by Mr. Carl Engel in his elaborate work ‘* On 
the Study of National Music,” from which source Mr, Manns 
has derived his theme and hints for its treatment, which he has 
turned to very good account. With this appropriate finale the 
concert terminated, after a continuous course of about two hours. 
Mr. Manns conducted with his well-known skill. Other perform- 
hinted? military bands, including various national airs, 
ollowed. 


—_—_O-Oo 


M. WALDEC’S BENEFIT. 


An interesting performance took place last Saturday afternoon 
at the Olympic Theatre, for the benefit of M. Waldec, himself 
an agreeable and accomplished concert-singer, with a sympathetic 
baritone voice and a cultivated style. 

Probably the most interesting feature was the pianoforte per- 
formance of M. Gounod. ‘Those who fancied that the composer 
of Faust was about to take up the part of a thorough-bred, 
thoroughly trained pianist; that he would exhibit himself, for 
instance, in one of Beethoven’s sonatas, or in asteeple-chase show 
piece by Liszt, were, of course, mistaken. He simply played, 
neatly, with nice expression, and generally, it may be imagined, 
as it should be played, his own Marche funébre d'une Marionette. 
The little march is very pretty, and one fancies that there is 
something fantastic about it; an idea derived chiefly from the 
title. There is, however, a certain thoughtless gaiety in the 
theme which contrasts with suggestions of a funereal kind in the 
accompaniment ; the former, we suppose, being indicative of the 
careless, insouciant sort of life led by a marionette ; the latter, of 
extinction, which, even to marionettes, is a serious thing. What 
it may be in other hands we cannot say; but, as played by its 
Own composer, this Puppet's Funeral March is a charming pro- 
duction. ‘The warm applause which the very appearance of M. 
Gounod on the stage elicited ought, in some slight degree, to 





console him for the tribulations to which, from no matter what 
cause, he has been exposed since his residence in England. 
Legally, in a country which piques itself on its “law-abiding” 
disposition, everything, no doubt, takes place in England precisely 
as it should take place; but our copyright, and especially our 
acting-right, laws, in regard to foreign productions, are cruelly 
insufficient. Unfortunately for M. Gounod, he could not foresee, 
in composing Faust for the Théatre Lyrique, that he was producing 
a work which, before long, would not only gain for its composer 
a European reputation, but would cause a furore in every 
European capital. Dickens was not worse treated by the pub- 
lishers of the United States, nor Balzac by the publishers of 
Belgium, than M. Gounod, in the matter of Faust, has been 
treated by the operatic managers of England. A very small 
per-centage on the receipts or, let us say, net profits derived 
from the representations of Faust would have placed thousands 
of pounds in the pockets of the man who created, by the purest 
act of invention, the rich artistic property Faust has shown itself 
to be; a property by which managers, prima donnas, tenors, and 
all sorts of operatic notabilities, down to, and including, the 
librarians who speculate in tickets, have derived special benefits, 
but which to its composer, as far, at least, as England is concerned, 
has not brought a farthing. It may be said on behalf of managers 
that everything has taken place according to law, which only 
proves that under the law acts of the most crying injustice may 
be committed. 

But to return to the Olympic, where the two best performances 
of the day—both by artists who took care not to travel out of 
their proper region—were those of M. Waldec, who was heard ina 
composition for a single voice, and in a duet with Mrs. Weldon, 
both pieces by M, Gounod ; and of Herr Ferdinand Hiller, who 
looked on and listened from the stalls until his turn arrived to 
take his place as an executant on the stage. Then, nothing in 
particular being set down for him on the programme, he profited 
by what he had heard, and improvised a free fantasia on the 
subject of M. Gounod’s pianoforte piece, Marche funébre d’une 
Marionette, and one of his songs, “‘ La biondina.” It was already 
known that this artist and humourist could be ingenious and 
fanciful as well as severely classical ; and, apart from the thing 
played, the playing itself was something to hear. 


—o—— 
HERR WILHELM GANZ’S MORNING CONCERT. 


One of the best concerts this season was that given on Friday, the27th, 
by Herr Ganz. Its only fault was its great length, and its only dis- 
appointment the inability to appear of Mr. Sims Reeves, whose place 
was taken by Mr. Edward Lloyd. This now popular tenor has much 
improved during the last year or so. Schumann's quintet was the 
first. piece, and the pianoforte part was sustained by the concert-giver, 
his coadjutors being Mr. Colyns, Messrs. Ries, R. Blagrove, and Paque. 
Mr. Ganz, in this work, and in a portion of Weber's Concertstiick, as 
well as in two other morceauz, displayed, as usual, his chief characteristic 
—neatness, If there be no great genius in his playing, smoothness 
and precision may generally be observed; grand crescendo and power 
marking some passages, exquisite delicacy and tenderness distinguishing 
other passages. He appears to be quite content with placing his 
author before his hearers in an unobtrusive way. It is not every 
pianist that can make the listener hold his breath, nor is it every 
pianist that can please ; and, to judge from the applause that Mr. Ganz 
received, it may safely be inferred that he gave his admirers very great 
pleasure. The other instrumental solo was by Mons. Paque, whose 
violoncello playing is too well known to need any description here. 
Suffice it that his performance evinced its usual characteristics and 
excellences, 

The vocal music was rendered by Mdlle. Marimon, Miss Edith 
Wynne, Mdlle. Carola, Miss D’Alton, and Madame Patey; Signori 
Gardoni and Foli, M. Jules Lefort, and Mr. Edward Lloyd. Mdlle. 
Marimon’s vocalisation is peculiar. The facility of execution with 
which, among other things, she rendered a waltz by Mattei bordered 
on the marvellous. Miss Edith Wynne sang a ballad in her well- 
known expressive style. Madlle. Carola sang Ganz’s new song, “ La 
Camelia,” which was encored, though its rendering seemed laboured 
rather than spontaneous. Madame Patey and Miss D’Alton were 
recalled after their songs to receive special plaudits. ‘The same honour 
was conferred upon Signor Gardoni and M. Lefort for the manner 
in which they proved themselves true artists. Signor Foli gave one 
verse of “ Qui sdegno” in his well-known style. ‘The hall was crowded. 
Signori Visetti, ‘ito Mattei, Mr. Emile Berger, Herr Lehmeyer, and 
Mr. Ganz, were the accompanists. 


Mee igi 8 she ne be ie. 
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THE RAISING OF LAZARUS. 
(From the “Morning Post.”) 


The performance of a new work by an English composer is an event 
demanding more than a passing notice, especially if it is the production 
of one who has already achieved success in his art. Mr, J. I’. Barnett 
is favourably known as the composer of the Ancient Mariner and 
Paradise and the Peri, works highly esteemed by choral societies all 
over the country. The latest composition from his pen is an oratorio, 
The Raising of Lazarus, asubject entirely novel as regards musical treat- 
ment. That Mr. Barnett has approached his task with a thoughtful 
mind those who heard the work performed will most readily admit, 
and that he has not been unsuccessful the frequent expressions of 
applause at every possible opportunity may be mentioned as one among 
many proofs of the effect produced. The oratorio is in two parts, the 
first dealing with the sickness and death of Lazarus and the departure 
of Jesus to Bethany ; the second details the sorrows of the sisters of 
Lazarus, Martha and Mary ; the tender human sympathy of the Saviour, 
the raising of Lazarus, and his thanksgiving joined with that of the 
people, ‘lhe words have been selected with much care from the Douay 
version of the Holy Scriptures, and to suit the purposes of the music 
have been grouped into thirty numbers. The whole work has been so 
arranged that the interest once excited is well maintained, and the 
unity of the treatment is one of not the least remarkable features of 
the composition. A short, massive introduction in the key of F 
prepares the way fora fugal subject in D minor, written in a most 
scholarly style; and this piece, while answering the purpose of an 
overture, also serves as a prelude to the first chorus, into which it 
leads without pause, ‘This chorus, “ Great is the Lord,” shows at 
once a great improvement upon Mr, Barnett’s choral pieces in his 
former works, for the demands upon the voices are more moderately 
made, and, consequently, a greater, broader, and more pleasing effect 
is obtained than if the higher register of the several voices had been 
used for the sake of obtaining a temporary brillianey. In this, as in 
all the succeeding choruses, a certain amount of wisdom and good 
taste has been shown in the manner in which the vocal parts have been 
laid out, while the instrumentation—always a strong point in the 
whole of the work—arrests the attention of the musical hearer by its 
apt character and general fitness. Mr, Barnett has also done wisely 
in breaking what might otherwise be a monotony by a free use of 
fugal counterpoint in nearly all the longer choruses. This, while it is 
not inconsistent with the character of the subject, interests both 
hearers and performers, and secures an amount of variety not easy to 
gain by other means, 

Following his chorus is the first of the recitatives, and the manner 
in which they have been designed shows an earnest desire to trust to 
his own thoughts rather than tamely to repeat worn out forms, Credit 
must also be given to the composer for disregarding the wearisome and 
unsatisfactory style of accompanying recitatives with a violoncello and 
double-bass, a method which limits power and effect. There is no 
reason why a recitative should not have an occasional colouring suit- 
able to the matter described by its words—all who have seen or who 
have made rough sketches know how telling a little bit of local 
colouring often is—and as recitatives are more or less sketches in music, 
Mr. Barnett is to be praised for having treated his in such wise as to 
make them often interesting, and always as suggestive as possible. The 
arias in the work possess grace, melody, and that special charm of 
symmetry that always delight an audience ; and the good disposition 
of those who heard the performance last night was increased as the 
work progressed after the first aria. “Show forth thy wonderful 
mercies” was sung by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington. There is a 
duet for soprano and contralto, “« Why turnest Thou Thy face away,” 
which is one of the many gems in the work; and following this is a 
chorus, ‘‘ Blessed are they,” which will always be pleasing for its grace- 
ful and striking themes and motion. The sixth number, a contralto 
air in D flat, is one that will always be effective, even when given by 
voices of less power and beauty than that of Mrs. Patey, who sang it 
last night; and the unaccompanied trio for soprano, contralto, and 
tenor is a piece of such graceful writing that it will doubtless always 
secure the reception accorded to it on its first performance. After the 
trio the voice of Lazarus (Mr. Santley) is heard for the first time in an 
aria descriptive of his sickness and distress; anda chorale for the 
organ, with a few effective notes for the horns, is supposed to depict 
the solemnity of death—as the almost unaccompanied quartet which 
precedes, ‘‘ Blessed are the dead,” docs the comfort, arising to the 
survivors from the death of a righteous man. But, as human sorrow 
often refuses to be comforted, the sentiments conveyed in the duet, 
*‘O Lord, why hast Thou cast us off,” are not altogether out of place 
at this point. 

The hymn of the disciples on the banks of the Jordan, for men’s 
voices only, is by no means a bad piece of writing, full of melody and 
agreeable harmonies. For the better performance of this number the 





voices of the contraltos were employed to strengthen the upper part, 
but it would have been more effective if men’s voices alone could have 
been heard in the piece. The recitatives and choruses which follow 
describe the determination of the Saviour to go to Lazarus, in the face 
of the fact that His life is threatened by the Jews; and His departure 
is supposed to have been made, and His arrival anticipated, in a very 
well worked-up quartet and chorus, “ Blessed is He who cometh in the 
name of the Lord,” with which the first part ends, 

A bold and effective chorus, “O magnify the Lord,” opens the 
second part, in which a striking subject is proposed and imitated by all 
the parts in succession, in a somewhat more shortened form than is 
needful to make a perfect fugue, but the theme to the words “ But the 
countenance of the Lord” is more completely treated, and, with a return 
to the first subject, the chorus ends satisfactorily. It should be stated 
that the narrative part of the work is given to a tenor voice, and there 
are also some pieces of melodious writing for that voice other than the 
declamation of the connecting incidents and the words of Jesus, notably 
in the duet, “ Lord, if Thou hadst been here my brother had not died.” 
Concerning this it may be remarked, in passing, that Mr. Barnett has 
laid himself open to criticism for having set the word “ died,” now as 
though it had two, and now as having but one syllable. This is, how- 
ever, not a grave fault, but it is one that might have been avoided with 
advantage. ‘There is also an excellent air for tenor, ‘ Blessed are 
they that mourn,” which was sung in musician-like style by 
Mr. Wilford Morgan, by whom the whole of the tenor music 
was given most creditably, more especially as it was under- 
taken at a short notice in consequence of Mr. Vernon Rigby’s 
indisposition. The part for the principal bass voice is comparatively 
limited, but it is well designed, the aria, “ Praise ye the Lord,” being 
a good specimen of joyful declamation. It may not be considered 
desirable to speak further of the details of this excellent work, as from 
the description given above it will be gatherét that there is enough in 
the oratorio to make an era in the career of its composer, who may be 
honestly congratulated upon having produced a melodious and well- 
written work that will be gladly welcomed as an agreeable addition to 
the repertories of choral societies, 

Mr, Barnett has evidently taken Mendelssohn as the model upon 
which he has based the style of his work; has set his well-ordered 
libretto in a most acceptable style; and has, in short, produced a compo- 
sition of which he may with reason be proud. 

| 
SIGNOR TITO MATTEDS CONCERT, 

Signor Tito Mattei’s grand evening concert was given in St. Jamey’s 
Hall on Saturday evening, the 21st ult., his friends and patrons 
assembling in sufficient numbers to completely fill the large room. 
The concert began with Verdi's terzetto “'‘le sol quest anima,” 
which was capitally sung by Madame Colombo, Signor Danieli, and 
Signor Caravoglia. Mdlle. Marimon, whose first appearance this 
season was heartily welcomed, gave a good rendering of Mattei’s ‘‘ Che 
Gioja;” she also joined Madame Colombo in Rossini’s duet “ No 
Matilde, non marrai,” both ladies at the conclusion of the piece being 
recalled amid much and deserved applause. Mdlle. Ilma di Murska 
contributed Mattei’s valzer, ‘‘ Vo danzar” (recalled), and achieved a 
great success in the “‘ Shadow Song” from Dinorah, having to return 
to the platform three times to acknowledge the plaudits of the gratified 
audience, Madame Lablache was heard to advantage in “ Ah! mon 
fils,” and Mdlle. Colombo was recalled for a good rendering of “ The 
Nightingale’s ‘Irill” (Ganz). Non e ver” (Mattei) was splendidly 
sung by Signor Naudin, and repeated. in response to a unanimous 
encore, which had doubtless not less reference to the merits of that 
most successful piece than to the merits of its execution. A new and 
effective romanza by the same composer, entitled “Si e ver,” was 
sung by Signor Caravoglia, and was received with much favour. Signor 
Gardoni was recalled for a graceful delivery of Raimo’s serenata, “ Nel 
silenzio e nel mistero,” and Signor Foli obtained a like honour for his 
capital singing of Halavy’s aria “Se il rigor.” Songs were also con- 
tributed by Signor Danieli, Signor Borello, M. Jules Lefort, and Mr. 
Maybrick, An interesting feature of the concert was the performance 
(first time) by Signor Mattei of Rossini’s pianoforte solo, “ ‘l'arantella 
pur sang,” with chorus. It was splendidly rendered and repeated in 
response to a vociferous encore. We hope soon to be able to say more 
about this very interesting novelty, but enough for the present, that its 
production gave a special interest to Signor Mattei’s concert. The 
bénéjiciaire also delighted his audience by the brilliant execution of two 
of his own pianoforte solos. Other instrumental pieces performed were 
a violin solo, well played by Mr. Colyns, and a quartet for four pianos, 
in which Signori Li Calsi, Bevignani, E. Mattei, and Tito Mattei were 
associated, ‘The accompanists were Signor Pinsuti, Signor Randegger, 
Signor Li Calsi, and Herr Ganz. We congratulate Signor Mattei on 
the success of his capital concert, which demonstrated alike his own 
ability, and the favour that ability has secured from the general public. 
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MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ CONCERT. 


We are late with our report of this successful entertainment, but 
« better late than never” applies to the case ina particular sense. It 
is the last of a series of echoes that people most strain their ears to 
catch. The concert took place in Hanover Square Rooms on the 12th 
ult., and was attended by a very full and enthusiastic audience, who 
seemed delighted with everything that was done. Mr. Richards’ 
varied talent as composer and executant was largely represented in 
the programme, The first piece was his chorus, “The harp of Wales,” 
sung by the St. Thomas’s Choir, under Signor Randegger. The second 
piece was the “ Boat song,” also sung by the St. Thomas’s Choir. The 
fifth piece was his arrangement of the ‘“‘ Monk’s march,” from Songs of 
Wales. The sixth piece was his chorus, “ The soldier’s glorious duty,” 
also from Songs of Wales. ‘The ninth piece was his ‘She must be 
mine,” from Songs of Wales, sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas. The tenth 
piece was his “ Welsh Carol,” from Songs of Wales. ‘Vhe eleventh 
piece was his pianoforte Fantasia, Songs of Wales, played by himself, 
and lustily applauded. ‘The twelfth piece was his arrangement of a 
Welsh air, entitled, “ Loudly proclaim.” The fourteenth piece was 
his new part-song, « Let the Hills resound,” capitally sung and enthusi- 
astically encored as it deserved. The fifteenth piece was his arrange- 
ment of a Welsh air, “ March to Battle.” The sixteenth piece was his 
first fantasia, 2ecollections of Wales, played by himself and rapturously 
encored, The seventeenth piece was his arrangement of « Y Deryn pur” 
(also encored), The nineteenth piece was his “Cambrian Plume.” 
The twenty-first piece was his arrangement of a Welsh air, “ Idle Days 
in Summer Time.” The twenty-second piece was his arrangement of 
“The Ash Grove.” ‘The twenty-fourth piece was his arrangement of 
“The Men of Harlech ;” and the twenty-fifth piece was his “ God Bless 
the Prince of Wales.” We give these things in detail that it may be seen 
how far the occasion was a Festival of Welsh Song, and how far Mr. 
Richards and the music of his country are able to present an entertain- 
ment which can be heard from first to last with unflagging zest. Mr. 
Richards is wise to make his concert thus distinctive, and he has only 
to clioose to do so in order to lay the basis of a real Welsh festival in 
the capital of the “ Sassenach.” 


——_0— 


ST. JAME’S THEATRE, 


Tho production of another opera by the composer of Za Fille de 
Madame Angot was the natural result of the general favour with which 
that most graceful and pleasing work of M. Lecocq was received. If 
Les Cent Vierges, now being played by the St. James's troupe, does not 
contain so many airs of a remarkable character as its predecessor, the 
music is throughout brisk and sparkling, and well adapted to the 
numerous comic situations of the piece with which it is connected ; 
while the subject and dramatic framework of the the latter is far better 
suited, by its bustling movement and farcical breadth, to the taste as 
well as the intelligence of an English audience. ‘The notion is 
decidedly a funny one—of two married women, one a lady of some rank, 
the other a plebeian, who has attached herself by maii force to her 
avistocratic acquaintance, picked up on a travelling tour, being acci- 
dentally carried off, while innocently visiting a ship in the Thames, 
with a cargo of candidates for matrimony ; emigrating to a colony of 
disconsolate bachelors, called by the author L’Isle Verte, while their 
husbands are left to trace them as best they can to their destination ; 
where they arrive only just in time to save them from being absorbed 
by the ravenous demand for home partners existing among the 
colonists. ‘he presence of the husbands in the island, and the dis- 
turbance which their claims make in the arrangements about to be 
made, lead toa series of dro}l adventures; in the course of which, to 
save themselves from the severity of the governor of the isle, they are 
induced to assume female garments. he humour of such resources 
as the latter for raising laughter is apt in this country ; and when 
trusted to such actors as we possess likely to undertake parts of this cha- 
racter, is apt to degenerate into something very objectionable to English 
ideas of decency and delicacy; but handled by these artists the gross- 
ness evaporates in the light and airy treatment, and the tact shown in 
gliding over delicate ground, as well as the unconsciousness of manner 
with which risky things are said and done, renders palatable and 
enjoyable, even to the fastidious, an entertainment which would, with- 
out modifications seriously endangering the fun of the whole affair, 
inevitably meet with a very different reception. The whole opera 
bouffe is admirably acted. Malle. Luigi, who carries off her songs with 
that effective dash which makes her such a favourite, is capitally con- 
trasted with the broad, homely humour of Madame Delorme as 
Madame Foulardot. Mario Widmer, as the husband of the former, Le 
Marquis Quillembois, makes up as a strapping virago, with just as much 
of the feminine graces as keeps the characterisation within the lines of 
What is tolerable, and acts with undoubted spirit ; while the actor with 
whom he is associated in his feminine masquerade, without being 





intensely droll, fills his part adequately and with the same amount of 
good taste. The life of the whole piece, however, is M. Joly, as the 
governor of the wifeless islanders, whose facial grotesqueness is the 
source of unceasing laughter, and whose acting is conceived in the 
spirit of the most genuine, although rollicking, drollery, which, abound- 
ing in flashes and outbreaks of eccentric gesture and expression, as 
it does, frequently bordering on and touching the utmost limit of 
even S*rench license, yet never becomes “ positively shocking”—to use 
the stereotyped expression used by our neighbours to denote outraged 
Knglish prudery. The alternation of Les Cent Vierges with La Fille 
de Madame Angot in the bills of this house now gives an opportunity 
of gratifying either a taste for opera bouffe in its quietest and most 
elegant form, or that in which it gives its eccentric tendencies the 
fullest elbow-room permissible by the laws of decorum and the scruti- 
nising censure of the Lord Chamberlain. 


——— 


CAROLINE VAN BEETHOVEN.* 


We extract the annexed communication from the Neue Freie 
Presse ; ‘* The Viennese correspondent of the Célnische Zeitung 
writes to us as follows: ‘There is living here in Vienna ina 
state of the deepest poverty—that genteel poverty, of course, 
which shuns aught like ostentation—Mdme, Caroline van 
Beethoven, the widow of Beethoven’s nephew. The writer 
would fain excite an interest in her fate among those circles in 
Germany where pious veneration exists for a great man. The 
good old lady, in her dire distress, .petitioned the Intendancy of 
the Imperial ‘Theatres kindly to allow her a per-centage on the 
performances of Fidelio. Her petition was flatly refused, but 
subsequently, during Miinch’s administration, and through the 
mediation of Dingelstedt, she was allowed an annual pension of 
‘one hundred’ florins. ‘This small grant was, however, inexorably 
cancelled at the last change of management, and now the poor 
and aged lady, who lives with her weakly, yet most industrious, 
daughter in the strictest retirement, is left almost destitute 
—of course without daring to take any fresh steps, which she 
foresees would be useless, with the proper authorities, Perhaps 
the directors of the Operahouses of the different sovereign courts 
of Germany might resolve to allow the great composer's niece an 
honorary salary, which they still owe him.’” The Neue Freie 
Presse then goes on to remark: ‘‘ With reference to a letter to 
the Célnische Zeitung, quoted in our edition of this evening, the 
official Owsterreichische Correspondenz contains the following 
communiqué: Inthe year 1865, a petition signed ‘Caroline van 
Beethoven, widow of a nephew of Ludwig van Beethoven,’ 
was sent in, praying for a per-centage on the Fidelio 
performances. The Chief-Board-of-Theatrical-Management 
rejected the petition, which was unsupported by any sort of 
proof. ‘The petitioner renewed her request in 1866 and 1867. 
She was informed in reply that, if, by the production of her 
baptismal and marriage certificates, she could legally prove her 
asserted relationship, everything possible should be done. To 
this request, the fulfilment of which, as the Colnische Zeitung 
itself must allow, was an indispensable condition of anything to 
be done for the benefit of the petitioner, the latter took no 
notice, either then, or in her later petitions. Though, however, 
the proof of the relationship with the great master was never 
furnished, nor ever even referred to, the petitioner has received 
from the General Intendancy, on two different occasions, a sum 
of 100 florins. (This is a striking contradiction. The Chief- 
Board-of-Theatrical-Management should not have granted the 
petitioner, if perfectly unknown, assistance to the amount of 
several hundred florins ; but if they were morally convinced— 
as the grants show they were—of the petitioner's identity, pious 
reverence for the great composer certainly demanded a more 
humane course).”—In order to be quite sure whether the wife of 
Beethoven’s warmly loved nephew Carl is really in so sad and 
destitute a condition, we have applied to gentlemen of approved 
competence and standing to make the requisite enquiries. If 
the mournful account should be corroborated—and it seems likely 
it will be—we hope we-shall see the musical world of Berlin 
prove by vigorous action that the name of Beethoven, a name 
that says so much, lives not only on their lips, but in their very 
inmost hearts as well. 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 
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NOTICE. 
THIRD EDITION OF “ANOTHER WORLD.” 


In 1 vol. Post 8vo, price 12s., 


“ANOTHER WORLD; 


FRAGMENTS FROM THE STAR CITY OF MONTALLUYAH. 
BY HERMES. 


* A very curious book, very cleverly written. . . . Likely to contain hints 
on a vast number of subjects of interest to mankind.”—Saturday Review. 

‘* Hermes is a really practical philosopher, and utters many truths that must 
be as useful to this sublunary sphere as to those of another world. . . . Of his 
powers of narrative and expression there can be no doubt.”—Morning Post. 

‘A romance of science. . . . Few volumes that have ever come under our 
hands are more entertaining to read or more difficult to criticise.” —Sunday 
Times. 

“We can recommend ‘ Another World’ as decidedly clever and original.” — 
Literary World. 

‘© Whether one reads for information or amusement, ‘ Another World ’ will 
attract and retain the attention. It reminds one somewhat of Swift's 
‘ Gulliver,’ without the grossness and the ill-nature.”—Standard. 

‘“*¢ Another World’ can be safely recommended as sure to afford amusement, 
combined with no little instruction.” —Zeho. 

‘+ “ Hermes’ is to be congratulated upon having written with much ingenuity 
and descriptive power. The book will doubtless attract, as, indeed, it de- 
serves, a good deal of attention.”—Court Circular. 

“, .. We might quote much more, and fill many columns from this curious 
work, but we have, probably, said enough to stimulate the curiosity of our 
readers, who will, we have no doubt, speedily procure it, and peruse for them- 
selves the fanciful and elaborate descriptions of the author. Many amusing 
and clever suggestions are embodied in its pages, and we cannot help suspecting 
that some of the ingenious speculations regarding the Star Worlds are intended 
by the author as good-humoured satires upon the familiar institutions of this 
hum-drnm every-day life of ours.” —Zra. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, Publisher, 10, Southampton Street, Strand. 





BIRTH. 
On the Ist inst., at Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, the wife of 
Lamsorn Cook, Esq., of a daughter. 


DEATHS. 

On the 26th June, at Gravesend, in the 65th year of his age, Mr. 
Ww. Mutter, of Park Road, Dalston, formerly organist of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, and 41 years organist of St. Giles, Cripplegate. 

On the 29th June, at his residence, Glebe Place, Paradise Row, 
Stoke Newington, Mr. Georcz Peacuey, of Bishopsgate Street Within 
City, aged 79. 
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HE due recognition of honest merit is its best, or one 
of its best rewards. Such a prize is by no means easy to 
win; least of all among quiet, steady-going English folk. 
We have indeed our gusts of fashion, swaying from time to 
time the popular taste, but these affect chiefly the lighter 
forms of public entertainment. The demand for the graver 





kind of music is little touched by them. “Classical” art— 
would that it could be christened by some less repellent 
name !—is the pursuit, for the most part, of serious people. 
Their likes and dislikes take some time to form, and itis not 
one ordeal, but a long series of many, spread over many years, 
which musicians must pass before they can be recognised as 
leaders among the artist brotherhood. Such recognition is 
most worth having when it comes unsought. The art-world 
is full enough—though not fuller, perhaps, than other worlds 
—of self-seeking, of small ambitions, of the baser “com- 
mercial” spirit, and it is pleasant to see a career showing 
just the opposite of all this crowned with a success which no 
man grudges or disputes. ‘The lesson is one which it is as 
well not to lose, in the interests of art and of all true artists. 
The moral of it is, indeed, old enough. Plato’s perpetual 
antithesis about being wise and seeming wise, knowing and 
seeming to know, is true of music as much as of philosophy. 
The struggle of most artistic careers is to seem to be a great 
artist. Even when the artistic power is real, and not seeming, 
the use it is put to shows that the ambition to be thought 
great has been the main stimulus to work. But these are 
examples which remind us that the best way, after all, to be 
thought a great artist, is to be one. 

A genuine devotion to the art, as to a sacred ministry of 
beauty, is the best strengthener of the artistic faculty. 
The power gathered by self-suppression can give even 
plain talent the inspiration of genius. But the mad thirst- 
ing after fame for fame’s sake, who shall say how many of 
the tragedies of genius have come from this? Every art 
has had its Haydons and its Chattertons, its stories of careers 
blighted by the passion for seeming, the desire to astonish 
the vulgar world by the flash of a passing celebrity. For 
this sentiment, this type of art, as applied to matters musi- 
cal, there is a special name. It is called “ Virtuosity ”—a 
relic, we suppose, of that miserable artistic vocabulary 
current in the last century, which regarded art as a 
“fancy,” and treated the products of human genius chiefly 
according to their capacity for being ticketed and put under 
glass cases, as articles of vertu—that is, as testimony to the 
elegant taste of their possessor. “ Virtuosity” regards 
music as a means of glorifying the cleverness of the artist, 
just as the Strawberry Hill or Walpolian view of sculpture 
and painting regarded those arts as providential arrange- 
ments for distinguishing the upper classes from the pro- 
letaires. The little good it has done to music is limited to the 
degree in whichit has helped to enlarge the limits of mechani- 
cal attainment. The harm it has done to the art—that is, to 
the world in relation to the art—by degrading the business 
of producing music into an entertaining craft, has been, on 
the other hand, infinite. Against this vice of “ virtuosity ” 
some artists—let us be thankful for it—make a magnificent 
protest. We may see sometimes—most of us have seen— 
artists of great fame and of real power whose every note 
betrays that they think of their art solely (or chiefly) as a 
contrivance for displaying their own cleverness. Your 
virtuoso proper exhibits this not only in every stroke of 
his bow, every turn of his wrist, but in the mannerin which 
he walks on and off his platform, in the air with which he 
bows to his audience. And when he plays, you will feel 
instinctively that he is not displaying the beauty of the 
music by his skill, but displaying his skill in the music. 
Yon will feel the same if he is but leading a quartet. In 
every stroke, strong and masterly as it may be, you will 
detect a subtle emphasis of self-obtrusion—an extra turn, 
or unexpected pressure, which seems to say to the listeners, 
“Never mind these three respectable people—listen to me— 
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I am the artiste, the virtuoso. See what a charming tone 
this is—how cleverly I did that cadence—how neatly I got 
through that double stopping.” In other cases you have 
the artist absorbed in the music. You see mechanical 
resources which might furnish the armouries of half-a-dozen 
virtuost used without the least apparent consciousness of 
having anything to display. The player is wrapped up in 
the music, and he carries the listener with him right into 
the heart of what he is playing. When hearing Beethoven, 
you think only of Beethoven, or perhaps not even so; but 
only of the music. The result so absorbs you that you 
forget the process, and it is only when you deliberately 
watch the process that you have leisure to note how 
marvellous it is. This is real art. The man who has 
reached this point has attained a power over men. The 
virtuoso’s craft is but the jugglery which makes small 
children wonder. 


—_—0- 
N one of those frank disclosures of private doings which 
give zest to the Musical Union Record, we find it 
stated that Herr Rubinstein visited Herr Biilow during his 
short stay in London, and adjured him thus :— 

“@o to America, I have paved the way. Previous to my visit, 
the American amateurs had been regaled with nothing but bravura 
and sensational music. The ground is now clear, and you will 
command success. There is very little poetry or romance among the 
Americans; their all-engrossing object in life seems to make and 
spend money. Nevertheless, they are far more impressionable than the 
English, the least musical of all people on the face of the earth.” 


Assuming this to be correctly reported, we have here a 
“wondrous tale,” compounded of impudence and—well, 
tarradiddles. What will our American cousins think when 
they learn that, till Rubinstein visited them, they were 
musical savages, and that even now, destitute of poetry and 
romance, their only enjoyment is in making and spending 
money? What did Herr Biilow think on hearing that 
Rubinstein had kindly “ cleared the ground?” And what 
will the English think on being told that they are the 
“least musical of all people on the face of the earth ?”— 
Probably they will, in their goodness of heart, excuse Herr 
Rubinstein ;—he never took much money out of England. 

— 


“ANOTHER WORLD.* 


We read in the pages of our learned contemporary, the 
Scotsman, the following remarks upon Another World, about which 
intelligent people in all circles have been talking for months past, 
which has now reached its third edition, and, the important con- 
tents of the book taken into consideration, will, doubtless, before 
it has been exhaustively examined and digested, reach its twelfth:— 


“It is a natural wish on the part of those who are anxious to set the 
world straight to clothe and present their ideas, wishes, suggestions, 
and hopes in such a manner as to make them acceptable to those it is 
desired to influence. ‘There can, moreover, be little doubt that much of 
good honest thought—which would, if presented in the nakedness of 
theoretical definition, find comparatively few people disposed to take the 
trouble of analysing it—appeale, and appeals not without results, to the 
many when put into an attractive shape. Simply to sit down and pen 
an elaborate essay on the evils of this our present world, and on the 
wickedness and folly of its inhabitants, is not likely to do much active 
definite good, for the few who will read such pessimistic lucubrations 
may possibly admit its partial or its entire truth, but the world at large 
will wag on undismayed. But if an author has sufficient play of fancy 
at his command to robe his ideas in the similitude of a purely ideal 
creation, he may beguile bis readers into listening to his say. Some 
such idea would seem to have prompted the author of Another World, 
who, in the volume now before us, expatiates on the customs obtaining 
in some other planet than ours, peopled by the “constitutents of a 
highly civilised and even polished society,” whose attention seemingly 


* “Another World; or, Fragments from the Star City of Montalluyah.” 
By Hermes. London: Samuel Tinsley. 1873. 








has been occupied by many subjects analogous to those which form the 
leading problem of civilisation among us, such as “ health, education, 
marriage, the removal of disease, the prevention of madness and of 
crime, the arts of government, the regulation ofamusement, the efficient 
employment of physical forces,” &c. It is pleasant enough to finger the 
pages of sucha volume as this, but it is extremely difficult to criticise 
its contents. Another World lacks the strong romantic charm of Lord 
Lytton’s Coming Race; it is equally deficient in the pungent satire of 
Grenhow; but we are entitled to place it on a much higher level than 
the insane drivel of Kennaguhair. It is a pleasant enough, if vague, 
Utopia the author conjures up; only, as is not unfrequently the case 
with such creations, no special provision seems to be made for doing 
the rough manual work of life, and, indeed, the problem—the labour 
question—is shirked. Some of the customs obtaining in Another World 
are instructive enough, such as their mode of slaughtering animals. 
The doomed animal, it appears— 

‘Is placed in a large lighted stable, over which is a loft, communicating 
with it by means of a grating. In this a man is stationed, who thrusts 
through the grating a long stick baited with a bunch of fresh grass, in the 
middle of which is contained a small globule endowed with the property of 
depriving the animal of all consciousness and sense of feeling. As soon as 
the beast has eaten the grass, and consequently eaten the pill, he staggers and 
falls; and before he has time to recover, the butcher despatches him by cutting 
his throat and letting out the blood, whereupon he dies a painless death, 
without a struggle. Only one animal is despatched at a time in the same 
stable, so that one does not see another killed.’ 

“ For the mode of producing ‘ flying children’ or of ‘ rearing hippo- 
potami,’ we must refer the curious reader to the book itself; nor have 
we time to dwell on the odd characteristics of preparing for marriage 
and of wedded life. We are inclined to think that, on the whole, our 
actual world, notably in such arrangements as these, is not inferior 
to Another World,” 

The writer of the foregoing should be informed that the editor 
of Another World makes no pretence whatever to have composed 
an imaginative fiction, or to have set down anything but that 
which, through means he may some day or other be disposed 
to communicate, he knows to be absolute truths. Moreover, 
“* Hermes” has very much more to say, and only awaits the 
proper time to say it. That he will say it with the same candour, 
outspokenness, and genuine enthusiasm with which he has told us 
the many interesting facts we already possess, may be accepted as 
certain. But he knows best when the time will be ripe for his 
disclosures. He has already divulged much of which advantage 
might be taken in this world of ours, and divulged it in language 
of such simple and persuasive eloquence that we feel bound to 
put implicit faith in every word he utters. Would that things 
among us could be as things are in the Star City of Montal- 
luyah ; we should be all the better for it—not only in the matter 
of pajnlessly slaughtering beasts for our provision, nor in that of 
the easy transition of man from life to death, but for the eternal 
happiness to which we all aspire. If the editor cannot precisely 
exclaim with Lucretius 

“Sunt, per quae possis cognoscere cetera tuis,” 
which Montaigne translates, “Mais ces traits si légers suffiront a 
un esprit pénétrant pour deviner le reste ;” he can at least say, with 
a firm conviction of the truths he has partially revealed :—* I 
have told you thus much, and if you receive what I have told you 
seriously and in good faith I can and will tell you a great deal 
more.” To treat Another World as if it was a mere fantastic 
invention, a play of imagination, or, worst of all, a satire, is 
absurd. Hither we must believe that ‘‘ Hermes” discourses of facts, 
his knowledge of which (how obtained we must wait until he may 
think fit to enlighten us) is unquestionable, or we must reject his 
book altogether. And yet what a pity to scout, as ‘‘ Utopian,” 
sucha beneficent rule as that of the great “Tootmanyoso!” If 
only we could ponder it thoughtfully, and profit by it actively, we 
should surely reap a golden harvest. Proteus says to Menelaus 
in one of the most famous Dialogues of Lucan : “* Why should you 
be so surprised, Menelaus ?—it is not a whit stranger than true.” But 
the revelations of ‘‘ Hermes” are far more suggestive, curious, and 
significative than the transformations of Proteus. 
DIsHLEY PETERS. 


Str Henry Tuompson had the honour of a special invitation 
from their Royal Highnesses, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
to meet his Majesty the Shah of Persia at the garden party 
recently held at Chiswick. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Tue entertainment to the Shah at the Royal Albert Hall was 
ot a very diversified nature. First the Shah got a glimpse of 
that pecular western institution the ultimate achievement of 
which is bewilderment and headache. We refer, of course, to the 
International Exhibition. lis Persian Majesty saw machinery, 
pictures, and various productions in the “dry goods” line. 
Whether he looked upon these things with the “ intelligent 
interest ” of the reporters we are not able to say, but he was so 
late in entering the Hall that we will venture to assume his 
lingering among the bottled sweets of the ‘“‘upper west quad- 
rant.” In the Hall itself a much finer exhibition awaited hin— 
an exhibition of Clothes—a gorgeous illustration of what tailors 
and milliners can do for humanity, How we could have wished 
for the presence of Mr. Carlyle’s Clothes Philosopher, Dr. 
'Teufelsdrock. The sight would have inspired him to the pro- 
duction of materials for another chapter in Sartor Resartus, and 
formed the text of one of his most serious homilies. The 
Professor never saw anything like it in his prosy German 
experiences—never could have imagined so many thousands in 
such a Hall, clothed with such varied hues, such diamonds, stars, 
garters, orders, ribands, swords, velvets, ruffs, silk stockings, and 
what not besides. It was the apotheosis of Clothes, and Mr, 
Poole, as representative of the clothing art, should have been then 
and there hoisted to the pedestal of the Albert Memorial as a 
greater, if not a better, than the ‘ Great and Good.” Hence, O 
Clothes Philosopher! with the horrid suggestion of what might 
have happened had every scrap of clothes miraculously vanished 
from the splendid scene, and left nothing but so many “ forked 
radishes.” The idea befits thy cynical humour, but it must not 
be mentioned here. Great goodness! some one will presently 
ask what the Shah would be worth without his diamonds! 


barbarous, or wholly savage potentate that visits England loves 
the ‘divine art,” and plenty of it. No matter whether our 
guest be an Emperor of the French, or a Cham of Tartary, we 
insist that, like the Old Lady at Banbury Cross, he should have 
music wherever he goes. In fact, music becomes the chief 
expression of the nation’s welcome. We frantically hunt up 
‘Lartarean tunes; we puzzle our brains to find harmonies for 
them, which uever fit ; we set our verse-makers to work at Odes 
full of praises which everybody reads or sings with his tongue in 
his cheek ; we write Tartarean Marches, quadrilles, and picces de 
salon, wherewith to catch a penny and be in the fashion at one 
and the same time; and generally we barness the ‘“ heavenly 
maid ” to the earthly potentate’s wheel as the noblest feature in 
his “triumph.” Against all this we have nothing to say. It is 
a harmless form of human. activity, which profits some people, 
and pleases more. By all means, then, let it go on. But nobody 
thinks of the poor visitor in whose honour we evoke the Muses. 
Nobody takes the trouble to ask the Cham what he thinks of our 
music, or ascertain whether it be torture or delight to his Asiatic 
ears. This is a decided oversight. The highest duty of a host 
is to please his guest, and he is not qualified to entertain until he 
knows something of the ‘‘ purtikler wanities ” of the entertained. 
Of course it might be said, as it has been said relative to the Shah— 
‘* Our visitor comes to see us as we are, and not in masquerade, as 
we usually are not.” Very good; then let us do nothing beyond 
that we usually do. Let us go about our respective businesses, 
and permit the curious guest to watch us at his leisure. This 
would be carrying the argument to its logical issue. But when 
we get up entertainments and spectacles in the stranger’s honour 
the assumption is that we want to please him, and not to show 
him that which pleases us. 


Dr. FerDINAND HIER, one of the greatest of living German 
musicians, has been among us for some weeks, but has had no 
opportunity of any importance of making himself heard in public. 
This, however, was entirely his own fault. His magnificent 
quintet in G, for the pianoforte with stringed instruments, so 
admirably played by Mr. Hallé and his associates at one of the 
last “ Recitals,” will alone suffice to commemorate his visit. 





CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Mr. ALBERT GILBERT AND Mapame GILberr gave the second of the 
series of their interesting concerts (designated “The Classics of the 
Pianoforte”), at St. George’s Hall, last Saturday. The programme 
contained many and varied novelties. Mr. Gilbert, in conjunction 
with Herr Straus and Signor Pezze, gave an artistic rendering of 
Beethoven’s grand trio in B flat (Op. 97), and the same composer's trio 
in E flat (Op. 1). Mr. Gilbert also played, as a solo, Handel’s “ Troisitme 
suite de piecés,” in D, executing all the movements capitally. Herr 
Straus, in Molique’s Saltarello, played with the finish and skill that 
has long ranked him one of our ablest performers on the violin. Signor 
Pezze played a solo on the violoncello, anda Sonata Sesta in G minor, by 
Benedetto Marcello (who flourished over a century back), Its quaint 
style, together with the performance of Signor Pezze, gave it a peculiar 
interest to many present. Madame Gilbert and Miss 8. Cole sang 
Mendelssohn’s “ In His hands” (the 95th Psalm), with much fervour. 
The former also gave Cherubini’s “« Ave Maria ;” the latter, Mr. George 
Macfarren’s ‘‘ The beating of my own heart.” Both artists were much 
applauded, Malle, Helene Arnim sang two of Schumann’s Lieder in her 
usual excellent manner. Mr. Percy Rivers gave a song by Schubert ; 
and Mr. Richard Latter, in Mozart’s ‘« Mentre ti lascio,” was favourably 
received. Mr. Charles Edward Stephens was the accompanist to both 
solo instrumentalists and singers, and he performed his task to perfection. 

Mr. Orro Booru gave the fourth and fifth of his series of Six 
Chamber Concerts, on June 19th and 26th, in St. George’s Hall. At 
the former he gave, with his coadjutors, Messrs, Dando, Richard 
Blagrove, and Pezze, a faithful interpretation of Haydn’s Quartet in C, 
(Op. 7), and Beethoven’s Quartet in G, No, 2, both receiving great 
applause; Mendelssohn’s Trio in D minor, the pianoforte part well 
played by Mr. H. Parker, was also effectively given, Mr, Otto Booth 
played, as his solo, Tartini’s “‘ La Fille du Diable.” The vocalists were 
Mdlle. Helene Arnim and Mr, Chaplin Henry. ‘The former displayed 
her contralto voice in a song of Mr. Booth’s and one of Schumann’s ; the 
lattersang “ 'The Fisher,” by Mr, Otto Booth, and Wallace’s “ Bellringer.” 
At the concert on the 26th the quartets were Mozart’s in A (No. 5), 
Haydn’s in G (Op. 12), by the same artists. Schubert’s Trio 
in B flat was also played, with Herr Jules Sprenzer at the piano- 
forte, and received every justice. Mr. Otto Booth gave Handel’s 
Violin Sonata in A, with his usual care. Miss Purdy, the young and 
rising contralto, sang “ Autumn Leaflets” and asong of Niedermeyer’s 
in capital style. Mr. Albert James gave ‘ The Message,” and Ascher’s 
popnlar romance, “ Alice, where art thou ?”—receiving tor the latter a 
loud encore. Mr. Henry Parker accompanied the vocal music and solos 
with his usual judgment. 

Grosvenor Hovse.—Under the patronage of their Royal Highnesses 
the Duchess of Cambridge and the Duchess of Teck, with the Marchio- 
ness of Westminster and other distinguished personages, a concert, by 
permission of the Marquis of Westminster, was given at this noble 
mansion on behalf of the building fund for the Children’s Convalescent 
Home, at Rhyl, North Wales, in presence of a numerous and fashion- 
able assembly. ‘This institution is, we are informed, “open to 
children from all parts of the country.” Turther, it is stated, that 
“ the purchase, enlargement, and fitting up of the new premises will 
require nearly 4,000/., towards which the treasurers have already 
received about 2,500/., leaving 1,500/. to be provided. The cause is 
good, and there can be little doubt that the balance will be readily 
forthcoming. The programme, selected by Mr. Brinley Richards, who 
consented to preside on the occasion, was varied and excellent, as 
might have been expected from him. It included both vocal and 
instrumental music, the former comprising choruses and songs, the 
latter solos for the pianoforte, by Mr. Brinley Richards; harp, by Mr. 
John Thomas—both high authorities in all that concerns the music of 
Wales—and violin, by Mdlle. Friese. The members of the chorus 
were from the Royal Academy of Music, chiefly pupils of Signor 
Randegger, who directed their performances, which chiefly consisted ot 
compositions or arrangements by Mr. Brinley Richards—among others, 
‘«'The men of Harlech,” and, as a wind up, “ God bless the Prince of 
Wales.” The solo singers were Misses Edith Wynne, Sophie Ferrari 
and Marie Davies, Messrs. Henry Guy, Wadmore, and Pope. ‘To 
these were assigned a variety of ballads, &c., all more or less interesting. 
Miss Edith Wynne had two; Miss Sophie l’errari had two; Mr. Henry 
Guy had two; and Miss Mary Davies had a Welsh national air, like 
the last piece allotted to Miss Wynne—“ Eos Cymru,” as all the 
accomplished lady’s admirers are aware, ‘There was also an Italian 
Opera quartet for the other singers we have named. The accompanist- 
in-general at the pianoforte was Mr. Edwin Bending, but Mr. Richards 
was Miss Wynne’s associate in the Welsh air,“ Y Deryn pur.” ‘The 
circumstances under which the aid of these able and well-known artists 
was gratuitously lent would render criticism ungracious. Happily 
there was no occasion for criticism, as all went admirably. In short 
the entertainment was legitimately entertaining. 
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Miss Amy STewaRt, a young pianist, and pupil of Herr Sauerbrey, 
gave, on Saturday last, an evening concert in the Beethoven Rooms, 
which was well attended. Miss Amy Stewart has every element of 
a good pianist, but she must work hard. She gave a concert reading 
of Beethoven’s sonata, Op. 24, for violin and pianoforte, with Mr. Otto 
Booth, the same composer’s “ Sonata Pathetique” for piano solo, 
Chopin’s “ Valse brillante ” (Op. 34), and her master’s “ Paraphrase de 
Concert,” Loreley, in all of which she exhibited a good touch and 
genuine expression. Madame Sauerbrey sang “O mio Fernando,” and 
Kisoldt’s pretty spinning song, “‘ The snapped thread,” receiving much 
and deserved applause. Miss Catherine Poyntz gave a song by M. 
Buccallosi, and one from the opera of Betly—the latter encored. Mr. 
Pearson, in Benedict’s “‘Kily Mavourneen,” and Donizetti’s “ Di 
Pescatore,” displayed a capital tenor voice. Mr. Maybrick gave “ The 
Trooper,” and “ ‘True to the last,” with his usual judgment; and Herr 
Hugo, in a song by Boieldieu, and another by A. Miiller, proved beyond 
doubt, his possession of a voice of great power and extended compass, 
Mr. Otto Booth played a brilliant solo on the violin by Leonard. Herr 
Sauerbrey accompanied the vocal music on the pianoforte. 


Messrs. CuarLes AND Artuur Le Jeune, in conjunction with their 
father, Mr. C. W. Le Jeune, gave the third of their “ Recitals” on 
Friday, the 27th ult., in the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, 
with decided success. The programme was interspersed with several 
interesting pianoforte, organ, and vocal pieces, together with three 
“ Orchestral combination ” pieces, which gave infinite satisfaction to all 
present, Mr. Charles Le Jeune played an organ solo of his own writing 
and an arrangement of Handel's “‘ O ruddier than the cherry,” receiving 
loud applause for his talented performance, as well as for two solos 
of his own composition, His brother, Arthur, played a march 
in JD, on the organ, a pianoforte solo, “La Naiveté” (both 
composed by himself), and Thalberg’s Fantaisie on L’Zlisir d’ Amore, 
in all of which he showed talent both as a composer and an executant. 
The performance of the three Messrs, Le Jeune, in the “ Orchestral 
combination,” was well received by the audience, who evinced their 
satisfaction by loudly re-demanding each piece. Mdlle Helene Arnim, 
in Gluck’s “Che fard,” and Schumann’s “Ich grolle nicht,” and “ Sonnen- 
shein,” created a marked effect on the audience; as did Mr. Pyatt, the 
possessor of a capital bass voice, of good quality and extensive range, 
exemplified in Schubert’s song of “The wanderer,” and the late 
Willoughby Weiss’s “ Village Blacksmith.” Mr. Charles E. Stephens 
accompanied the vocal music with judgment and care. 


fer Masesty’s Orera House was on Friday week, the scene of a 
grand concert given by Prince Poniatowski, whose name and attain- 
ments drew together a large and fashionable audience. The programme, 
moreover, was an unusually attractive one, containing the names of 
Mesdames ietjens, Nilsson, and Trebelli, and MM. Campanini, 
Capoul, Rota, and Rocca. ‘The first part of the concert was entirely 
devoted to a selection from the Mass in F of Prince Poniatowski, a 
work of sound merit, written in accordance with the best traditions in 
that class of composition, and listened to on this occasion with evident 
signs of appreciation. The second part of the selection was, however, 
trom its variety and excellence of the pieces, no less than the brilliant 
rendering they received, an undoubted relief after the serious strains of 
the mass. ‘The most effective items were the scene from Der Freischiitz, 
sung in English by Malle. Tietjens ; a romance of Herold’s “« Un Robe 
legére,” rendered by M. Capoul in his most finished style ; and the trio, 
“Le faccio un inchino,” from Cimarosa’s Jfatrimonio Segreto, all three 
of which were demanded a second time. ‘Iwo songs by Prince Ponia- 
towski—* Margarita,” sung by Signor Rizelli,” and the “ Flower Girl,” 
assigned to Mdme. Nilsson—were also received with considerable 
favour. An excellent orchestra contributed its aid to render the con- 
cert one of the most brilliant of the season. 

Sr. Grorar’s Hatt.—The entertainment given at St. George’s Hall, 
on Monday afternoon, in the names of Mdlle. Marie Dumas and M. 
Jules Lefort might have been shorter with advantage. A mistake 
was made by the clever bénéficiaires, who evidently imagined the need 
to supplement their own performances with a lot of ordinary morning 
concert doings. Nosuch need existed. Had the programme contained 
only the piquant and characteristic Krench dramatic scenes of Mdlle. 
Dumas and the equally piquant and characteristic chansons of M.Lefort, 
with, perhaps, by way of variety, a selection from the Gavottes, 
Rondeaus, and Bourées of the last century, the result would have been 
an entertainment altogether sui generis and altogether enjoyable. But 
we must not complain, seeing how often both Mdlle. Dumas and Mr. 
Lefort appeared, and how successfully they did their work. The lady 
was at her best in Stell’s “ Une ‘'empéte sous un Cache Peigne,” and 
in a monologue entitled «Le Jour de |’An de la Comédienne,” as, also, 
ina French version of a Caudle Lecture. Nothing could have been 
happier than the choice of these sketches, which enabled the cultivated 
artist to exhibit not only her rare finesse, but also her clear perception 
and expression of character. Even those who could not understand a 


. applauded and how often recalled there is no need to tell. 





word that fell from the lips of Mdlle. Dumas must have so “ heard 
with their eyes ” as to follow all she did with interest and admiration. 
As regards M. Lefort, he may be said to have excelled himself. The 
able French vocalist was set down for no fewer than ten of his most 
admired songs, and all ten were given with that perfection of style 
which satisfies the most exigent taste. Itis hard to particularise when 
all is equally good, but if we must do so then we select to mention for 
special praise M. Lefort’s rendering of Quidant’s * Ma barque,” and 
Gounod’s serenade, “ Chantez, ma belle.” But, as a matter of fact, the 
artist’s entire performance was an effort as rare in its merit as in the 
demand it made upon his resources. How much M. Lefort was 
The 
bénéficiaires were assisted by Miss José Sherrington—who sang a very 
superior sacred song, ‘‘Sun of my soul,” by Grace Sherrington—Miss 
Purdy, Mdlle. Castellan, Madame Lancia, MM. Paque, Rizelli, ‘Tito 
Mattei, and others, and facile princeps among the accompanists was Herr 
Wilhelm Ganz. 


Mr. Witrorp Monaan’s Concert.—In the days when a good tenor 
singer is as much a rara avis as the bird of sable plumage, it is pleasant 
to be able to cite in one of our native singers an instance in which the 
prestige of our countrymen is maintained. In Mr. Wilford Morgan we 
possess a vigorous tenore robusto, who unites to this talent that of a 
composer, he having written several pretty and thoroughly English 
ballads. Mr. Morgan is, therefore, the right man in the right place at 
a ballad concert such as he gave on Monday week at Exeter Hall. 
The songs contributed by the entrepreneur were Sullivan’s “Once 
again,” delivered with considerable taste and feeling; his own ballad, 
“My sweetheart when a boy;” and Sam Lover's “ How to ask and 
have,” given with much humour. Mr, Winn displaved his voice and 
skill in Prince Poniatowski’s “ Yeoman’s wedding ” and the old sea 
song, “ The mermaid ;” and Miss Edith Wynne sang Clay’s pathetic 
ballad, “She wandered down the mountain side,” exquisitely, and was 
rewarded with an encore for Molloy’s naive little composition, “So the 
story goes.” Miss Emily Mott, a rising young singer, sang Hatton’s 
“ Voice of the western wind” and “ Thady O’Flynn” with ability ; 
Miss Banks favoured with Ganz’s “ Sing, sweet bird,’ and “ Comin’ 
thro’ the rye ;” and Signor Tito Mattei and Mr. Aptommas performed 
upon their respective instruments, pianoforte and harp. The Quaver 
Glee Union assisted with some part songs. 


Tne Misses Sherrington gave a matinée musicale, in Portland Place, 
last Saturday, and were favoured by a large aud fashionable audience. 
Miss Josephine Sherrington, whose voice resembles her distinguished 
sister’s, Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, in its beautiful quality and 
extraordinary flexibility, sang several morceauz with marked success, 
especially a charming song by her sister, Miss Grace Sherrington. Miss 
Josephinealso joined Signor Rizzelliand M. Jules Lefortin Adolph Adam’s 
once popular trio, “ Ah ! vous dirai-je maman,” in which her facility of 
execution was prominently brought into notice ; and her sister, Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, in a duet by the Abbe Clari, a composer who 
flourished some three centuries back. Mdme. Lemmens, besides the 
duet we have named, sang one with M. Jules Lefort, from Paer’s Le 
Maitre de Chapelle, in which both artists were heard to infinite advan- 
tage, both as vocalists and comedians. Signors Rizelli, Monari Rocca, 
and Naudin contributed severally to the gratification of their audience 
by their clever singing; and Signor Foli,in Signor Pinsuti’s popular 
song of ‘ The Raft,” came in for a large share of applause. M. Cros St. 
Ange (violoncello) and Signor Rendano (pianoforte) were the instru- 
mentalists, and the vocal music was cleverly accompanied on the piano- 
forte by Miss Grace Sherrington. 


Mr. Epwarp Hotsanps, a young baritone, who has lately returned 
from Italy, gave a matinée on Wednesday, at 45, Wimpole Street. Mr. 
Holland displayed his voice to much advantage in Verdi’s aria, “ Alla 
vita,” and Donizetti’s “A tanto amor,” and (with Mr. Maas) in the duet 
“Sul? campo della gloria.” Randegger’s trio, “I Naviganti,” was 
effectively rendered by Miss Dora Hope, Messrs. Cobham and Stevens, 
Miss Hope sang remarkably well “Ombra Adorata,” and, with Mr. 
Trelawny Cobham, a duet from Z’rovatore. The latter gave “ Dalla 
sua pace” in a manner that gained him an encore. Miss Auguste 
Roche gave the page’s song from The Huguenots, and was recalled. 
Miss Agnes Drummond, MM. Edouard, Daniel, and Stevens sang 
several songs and duets, and Signor Tito Mattei gave two of his 
effective solos on the pianoforte. Signor Li Calsi accompanied the 
vocal music. 


A very full audience attended the concert given in Willis’s rooms, 
on Monday afternoon, by the clever young pianist, M. Henri Loge. 
The bénéficiaire was well supported, and the entertainment had diversi- 
fied attractions, but the performances of M. Logé himself took pre- 
cedence ofall others, not only as a matter of courtesy, but as a matter 
of right. Modestly enough, M. Logé chose to open the proceedings 
with the andante and finale from Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionaia. 
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The modesty was pleasant to see; neverthelese, such music should not 
have been played, and played so well, at a time when late comers 
prevented its due appreciation. In spite of distractions, however, the 
fact was made clear that M. Logé’s ability as an interpreter of strictly 
classical music entitles him to a place among the ¢lite of his profession. 
He subsequently performed two solos by Chopin, Mendelssohn's Ca- 
priccio (No. 2), Dupont’s “ Danse des Ombres,” and Liszt’s “ Raphsodie 
alla Zingarese.” ‘These selections were varied enough fully to test his 
powers, and it is only just to say that the young artist “ passed ” with 
honours, That nothing remains for him to do in the matter of im- 
provement cannot, of course, be asserted, but years and experience will, 
undoubtedly, supply all that is now wanting to completeness. M. Loge 
was assisted by Madame Corani—whose excellent rendering of Ran- 
degger’s “ Marinella” obtained for her a recall—Madame De Gurieff, 
Herr Werrenrath, Mr. Trelawny Cobham, Signor Franceschi, and 
Signor Gardoni, who sang “La Mandolinata” as he only can. 
Paque played a Fantaisie for violoncello, from his own pen, with much 
acceptance. 


Mr. Jonn Tuomas (the accomplished Harpist to the Queen) gave a 
morning concert at the residence of the Marquis of Downshire, 24, 
Belgrave Square, which was fully and fashionably attended. Several 
compositions by the concert-giver were introduced on the occasion. 
Mr. Thomas and Mr. Wright commenced the concert by performing 
Mr. Thomas’s grand duet in E flat minor for two harps, each movement 
of which was loudly applauded. Mr. Thomas also played his duet for 
harp and pianoforte on airs from La Favorita (with Mr. W. G. Cusins), a 
selection from his harp studies, his arrangement of two of Mendelssohn’s 
Lieder ohne Worte and of some Welsh melodies, in all of which he 
received great and deserved applause. Miss Edith Wynne sang 
charmingly a new song, ‘ Love at sea,” by Sir Julius Benedict, which 
met with a very favourable reception, and was loudly encored. Mdme. 
Nita Gaetano, in sone Spanish songs and an aria by Vaccaj (Romeo e 
Giulietia), evidently pleased her audience. Madame Patey, in a song 
by the late Vincent Wallace, gained a unanimous recall; and Mdlle. 
Elene Angéle sang “ Marguerite,” by Mr. Cowen, effectively. Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, in “Salve dimora ;” Mr. Lewis Thomas, in “ Home and 
Love ;” Signor Gardoni (who never sang better), in “ Mandolinata ;” and 
M. Jules Lefort, in a song by Bordese, delighted all present. Mdlle. 
Theresa Castellan gave a brilliant solo on the violin, and Mr. W. G. 
Cusins, in piano solos by Chopin, gave much gratification to all present. 
Sir Julius Benedict, Signor C. Pinsuti and Mr. W. H. Thomas were the 
accom panists. 


A very interesting musical entertainment was given recently by the 
pupils of the London Society for teaching the Blind, Upper Avenue 
Road, Regent’s Park. The society is doing excellent work in every 
department of its labours, but most of all, perhaps, in that of music, 
thanks to the aptitude of the poor students and the ability of their 
instructor, Mr, Edward Barnes, who for sixteen years has discharged 
his duties with conspicuous success. That Mr. Barnes’s teaching is of 
a high order may be gathered from the fact that the pupils have already 
performed Elijah, the Creation, the Messiah, and other kindred works, 
so as to give unqualified satisfaction. The same result attended the 
production lately of Sullivan’s Prodigal Son, all the choruses in which 
—and all are not easy—were rendered with a precision and taste really 
surprising, A good choice of soloists had been made; Miss M. A. 
Condon, Miss Esther Stevens, Mr. G. Matthews, and Mr. Edward 
Long acquitting themselves with an intelligence which showed that 
good teaching had been brought to bear upon innate musical ability. 
Special praise was deserved by Mr. Long, who, both in the oratorio 
and in the selection following it, sang admirably. Among the note- 
worthy features of the second part were a performance, by Mr. Alfred 
Short, of two movements from Beethoven’s sonata (Op. 79), and, by 
the choir, of Macfarren’s capital part song, “‘ ‘The ''hree Fishers.” But, 
generally, the whole entertainment was a success, and must have 
delighted all present, from the chairman, Sir Thomas Gladstone, down 
to the least cultivated. Another concert will be given on July 28, and 
if any of our readers wish to combine enjoyment with an opportunity 
for supporting a noble institution that stands in need of help, they 
cannot do better than attend on the occasion. 


By the death of Mr. J. F. Puttick, the auctioneer, the Sacred 
Harmonic Society has lost one of its earliest and most active 
supporters. Mr. Puttick had for many years been identified 
with the management of the Society as one of its directors, and 
more recently, on the death of Mr. Hill, he became its honorary 
secretary, while he was also chiefly instrumental in founding the 
Benevolent Society, which has been most useful to the members, 
In former years Mr. Puttick was engaged as a newspaper 
reporter in the House of Commons, 





PROVINCIAL. 


Corx.—A concert was given on Monday, in the Munster Hall, by 
Mrs. Adolphe Fitzpatrick, a young and clever vocalist, lately returned 
from the United States. Mrs. Fitzpatrick possesses a soprano voice of 
the best and most sympathetic description, which she fully proved 
before an audience of some 1,500 or 2,000 persons, who applauded 
her to the echo, She sang a cavatina by Millard, ‘‘ Waiting,” 
the Irish melody of “The Harp that once thro’ Tara’s Halls ;” 
and, with Mr. E. O'Mahony, the late Vincent Wallace’s duet, 
“Of fairy wand” eager and, with Mr. H. Baker, the 
duet, “I saw from the beach,” in all of which she roused the 
audience to enthusiasm, and was encored after each. Mr. Baker gave 
an artistic rendering of ‘“‘ Alice, where art thou?” and was loudly 
applauded. Mr. O’Mahony, in Verdi’s “ Eri tu” and Moore’s “ Bard’s 
Legacy,” sang with feeling and taste. Mr. Charles Malcolm, the pianist, 
played in a brilliant manner Liszt’s “Don Juan” and ‘“ Wehli’s 
‘‘Home, Sweet Home.” Mr. John Keenan, from America, recited 
Major Sigourney’s poem, ‘ Beautiful Snow,” and Tennyson’s “ Charge 
of the Light Brigade.” Mrs. A. Fitzpatrick, it is rumoured, is engaged 
at one of the leading theatres for the autumn, to play in opera bouffe ; 
she is young, clever, and handsome, and sure to make a hit. 


Brieuton.—There was a numerous, fashionable, and appreciative 
audience at the Aquarium Concert last Saturday afternoon. Madame 
Patey, who was the special attraction, was warmly greeted, and her 
singing gave the greatest satisfaction and delight—The band of the 
Queen’s Bays played on Wednesday afternoon. Very attractive arrange- 
ments have been made for this day, Saturday. Mdlle. Berthier (from 
La Scala, Milan) and Herr Nordblom will both take part in the Pro- 
menade Concert. There is to be a performance of sacred music to-morrow 
and each Sunday evening.—On Monday evening a new service of 
sacred song illustrative of“ The Creation,” was given, for the first time, 
in the Music Room of the Pavilion. Despite the very wet weather— 
says the Brighton “Guardian—there was a good audience; and those 
who braved the downpour of rain to visit the Pavilion were well repaid 
for the exertion. The new service has been compiled by the Rev. J. 
Wilkins, Minister of Queen’s Square Baptist Chapel, and it is only 
another of the many efforts which have been made by that gentleman 
to advance the popularity of sacred song. The choral portion of the 
service was rendered by a number of Sunday School senior scholars, 
who completely filled the orchestra; and the connective readings were 
given by the Revs. R. Hamilton, A. D. Spong, and Dr. Winslow. Mr. 
A. Habens was the conductor. Attention and care were manifested on 
the part of the choir, and pains and perseverance on the part of the con- 
ductor. Mr. C. T’. West presided at the organ with his usual ability. 


—_o—— 


APHORISMS. 
TRANSLATED FROM SCHUMANN BY WALTER E. Lawson. 
Thou must invent new and vigorous melodies ! 


‘* Tt has pleased,” or “ it has not pleased,” the people say, as if there 
were no higher aim in art than the pleasure of the people! 

To send light into the depths of the human heart is the vocation of 
the artist. 

No one is able to do more than he understands. 

No one understands more than he is able to do.* 


He who in literature is not acquainted with the more important 
works of his day is accounted uneducated. In music we ought to be 
equally advanced. 

That which has cost artists days, months, years of thought, the 
dilettanti think to comprehend in a moment. 


Mitan.—Signor Pedrotti’s opera, Olema, la Schiava, book by Signor 
P. M. Piave, has been produced at the Teatro dal Verme; but, though 
its composer was called on some twenty times, it will probably not 
achieve a very long run. It contains some few fine specimens of com- 
position, such as the duet between Olema and Don Philip of Austria, 
the romance of the soprano, “'Tutta tremai quel primo di,” in the third 
act, and the final trio; as a whole, however, it failed to move the 
audience—the real audience, as distinguished from the composer's 
friends—to anything like enthusiasm. ‘The principal artists were 
Signora Galletti, Signora Teresina Ferni, Signori Aldalghieri, Augusti 
and Lombardelli—At the ‘l'eatro Manzoni, the season was brought toa 
close with Naida, by Herr von Flotow, and J! Viandante, by'the Duke 
Litta—The Municipality have accepted Signori Brunello and Cattaneo 
as managers of the Scala. 





* This is a forced and incorrect antithesis—Ep. 
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THE 150th ANNIVERSARY OF THE ORGAN BUILT BY 
JOHANN JOACHIM WAGNER, FOR THE CHURCH 
OF ST. MARY, AT BERLIN. 


Not long ago an interesting ceremony took place in the Church 
of St, Mary, at Berlin, with regard to the organ built by John 
Joachim Wagner, in 1723, who was a highly-renowned artist in 
the construction of church organs. Such a ceremony deserves 
imitation when and wherever an occasion presenta itself. ‘The 
commemoration shows the respect and acknowledgment with which 
the builder and his work are still appreciated, not only by the 
authorities and the members of the church, after such a length 
of time, but by the public in general. How many may have been 
inspired and elevated to religious feelings by its solemn tones 
while attending Divine service? How many borne down by 
grief may have been soothed and comforted by listening to its 
enlivening voice, and have gathered hope and encouragement for 
the future? How many may have united in the joyful chorus of 
praise to the Almighty for the manifold bounties and tokens of 
grace they have thankfully received under its guidance? And 
how many may have listened with delight to the artistic perform- 
ances of great musicians interpreting the greatest master-works 
written for the instrument, from its erection 150 years ago up to 
the present time ? 

The next celebration of a similar kind will take place in 1875 in 
the Garnison Kirche (Military Church), at Berlin. The organ 
for that Church was also built by Wagner in 1725. He lived in 
the first half of the last century, and was considered one of the 
best organ manufacturers at that time. His domicile was in 
Berlin, for which town he built numerous organs, The disposition 
of the above mentioned organ in the church of St. Mary counts 
40 stops, 3 manuals, and pedal, worked by six bellows. In the 
Garnison Kirche (Military Church) the organ has 51 stops. Other 
works of his are:—The organ in the Parochial Church, erected in 
1730, which is particularly remarkable for its vigorous and 
sumptuous tone. It has 82 stops, 2 manuals, and pedal, and is 
worked by five bellows, and its bass parts are exceedingly fine. 
The organ in the church in Jerusalem Street, which originally 
belonged to the Military Church at Potsdam, was presented by 
King Frederick William the First of Prussia, in 1730, to the first- 
mentioned church. Other organs of his construction are in the 
French Church, situated in the Kloster-Strasse ; in the Frederick 
Hospital, and one in the Military Church at Potsdam. In nearly 
all the old churches at Berlin the organs are built by him, and are 
admired for their clever construction and splendid tone. 

In concluding this narrative it may not be out of place to observe 
that our organ-builders are not so sufficiently honoured and esti- 
mated as they deserve to be, considering the merit of their artistic 
productions. Many of the public look upon an organ as a quantity 
of wooden and metal pipes arranged in rows and worked by wind or 
steam, without knowing or even thinking what an amount of know- 
ledge and ability the organ-builder must possess and become master 
of before he is able to produce an instrument of so complicated a 
construction. He must not only, for the technical part of it, be a 
perfect carpenter and worker in zinc and other metals, but he 
requires to be well up in the rules of lever, versed in acoustics 
and mathematics, must have a well-trained ear to voice the pipes 
for the different stops, and, consequently, be able to tune the 
whole instrument accurately and give the many different registers 
the —— characteristic colours in sounds, and bring the whole 
work into complete harmony, not to mention a great many other 
particulars. 

It would be a most deserving undertaking if some one versed 
theoretically and practically would give some lectures on the con- 
struction of this wonderful instrument for the benefit of the pub- 
lic and our future organists, Why have our lately-formed 
societies for promoting the art and science of music not taken in 
hand this subject instead of rivaling societies long established 
before them ?—We appeal for this purpose to the Honourable 
College of Organists, we have done so much for our future organ- 


players by raising good taste and abilities for the performances on 
the King of Instruments. Let them take the subject into con- 
sideration, if they have not already done so, and they will add 


to their great endeavours of spreading knowledge, and also to the 
circle of organists a new branch, extending it to the 
examination of the student in obtaining the diploma, and for 





the information of those amateurs who wish for instruction on 
the subject. Dr. FERDINAND RaHLeEs. 
Malvern House, Queen’s Terrace, Grove Street Road, 
South Hackney, June, 1878. 
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MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
June 25, 1873. 

The concerts, four times a-week at the Etablissement, seem to 
be “ going” very well, and attract more and more visitors each 
time. I have no need to criticise any of them this week, but to 
record the performance of one piece de resistance on Friday last, 
in the programme, ‘‘ Fragment de Symphonie,” better known as 
Haydn’s Ninth (Imperial) Symphony, the andante movement 
being the Fragment. It was deliciously played and thoroughly 
appreciated, and, at its conclusion, met with quite a round of 
applause. 

To-day the valse of Ettling, ‘‘La Fille de Mdme. Angot,” 
makes a first appearance. The opera season, as I informed you 
last week, commences on Tuesday with Faust. The engagements 
at present are Mdmes. Telmard, Noalle, Céline May, Champenois, 
Descamps, Kinnel, Messieurs Bresson, Descamps, Ytrac, Larriveé, 
Kinnell, Cifoleli Lodéve, Herbert, and Leburton. A chorus of 
24, and band of 82, under the able direction of M. Champenon, 
with M. David as first violin, make up the company M. Clement 
Martino opens his season with. 

On Monday (June 30) we are to have a treat in the shape of 
a comedy played by Brasseur and the Palais Royale Company of 
Paris. ‘The play is La Cagnotte, 5 acts, by Labiche and Dela- 
crois. Whether they will play a second time as an “ off” night of 
thé opera is as yet a mystery. In fact the telegram announcing 
their intentions only arrived this morning. 

M. Millet, our tenor at the end of last season, has, I hear, got 
an engagement, while in Paris, with Signor Giacomelli, and is 
going to sing in Italy. 

Boulogne is looking more gay every day, and visitors arrive fast. 
The sands now present a lively appearance. The bathing machines 
conduct people a short distance into the Manche to bathe, ‘en 
société,” in costumes of various hues and fits; the gentlemen 
generally go in for stripes. (N.B.—Not above measure). There 
is also a new feature on the sands consisting of what may be 
likened to porter’s hall chairs in basket-work, which are light and 
portable and let out at the rate of 2d. a day.—All the omnibuses 
have been painted and turned out to run all day long from the 
market to the Etablissement. 

One more musical note before I close. Our only permitted 
blind organ-grinder has turned up again, so the season must be 
said to have begun. 

July 2, 1873. 


As I wrote last week, the season was to open on Monday at the 
Theatre, with Brasseur and the Palais Royale Company—and so it 
did. The house was crammed, and La Cagnotte was thoroughly 
appreciated ; so much so that after the curtain had fallen for the 
last time, M. Brasseur came to the front and announced his 
intention of playing again to-night. By the bill of fare of to-day 
we may again anticipate a crowded house, and success in every 
way, for it consists of Le Misanthrope et [Auvergnat, by MM. 
Labiche, Labize, and Siraudin ; Za Mariée de Mardi Gras, by M. 
Eugéne Grangé and Lambert Phiboust ; besides a chansonette, 
and a small comic scene, La Baptéme du petit Leon, undertaken by 
M. Brasseur all alone. 

The opera season began last night with Faust. As it was the 
first performance of a new company, orchestra, &c., I will say 
nothing about the individual artists till next week, but simply 
record the fact that the opera was a success, and the theatre was 
well attended. La Fille du Regiment to-morrow. 

The out-door concert did not take place on Monday on account 
of the rain. One, under the direction of M. Panis, by “ L’Har- 
monie Boulognaise,” is announced for the 4th. ‘The one on 
Monday was to have been by “ La Société Musicale "—and, till 
quite lately, the latter, gave its name to both, but there has been 
a split, and ‘l’oiseau dit je suis Harmonie.” 

A new journal, entitled La Semaine Théatrale, is about to be 
published at Boulogne, with M. Ch. Quettier as editor.—Boulogne 
is getting fuller every day. 8. C. 
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MDLLE. DESCLEE. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 


Dear Mr. Eprror,—Being in town for a few days, I thought I would 
look in at the French plays last night and see Victor Sardou’s new comedy 
La Maison Neuve. I was much pleased,and think it one of his best pieces. 
He is very severe upon the ‘‘new ideas” of the young generation, as 
severe as you, Mr, Editor, are (most justly) upon the “‘new ideas” in | 
music, as expounded by Messrs. Wagner, Liszt, and Co, ; but what | 
wish to tell you more particularly is the profound impression made on | 
me by Mdlle, Desclée. Here we have an actress who, for subtlety of 
conception and intense realism, has few rivals. Her conception of the | 
character of Claire is a profound study and a marvellous piece of acting, 
and the fidelity and consistency is carried out to the end, Those who | 
deny to Mdlle, Desclée powers of the highest order should go and see | 
her in La Maison Neuve, and if they are not then convinced I shall be 
content to remain, dear Mr. Editor, for ever A Rustic. 

July 8rd, 1878. 


—_o— 


AN ITALIAN ON OPERATIC MUSIC IN FRANCE. 


A correspondent of the Gazzetta Musicale di Milano says there 
are only two theatres in Paris where a composer of any reputa- 
tion can have his works brought out properly: the Opera and 
the Opéra-Comique. There used to be the Théftre Lyrique as | 
well, but, since the Commune set fire to it, the little Athénée has | 
taken its place. No master, however, who is well known, 
can possibly make up his mind to produce an opera in so small 
a house and with so limited an orchestra. The other theatres, or 
rather teatrini, give only buffo operas, operettas, parodies, and so 
on. ‘There are, therefore, only the two already mentioned. 
low do they respond to the exigencies of the public and of art? 
The first, the Opera, restricts itself to giving a new score evéry 
year, and does not always give that. Last year, for instance, it 
gavenone. This year it has given Le Roi de Thulé, which has 
only two acts. It adds, when it chooses, a ballet, and that is all. 
Is it possible to satisfy at this rate those composers who do not 
choose to write comic operas? Yet the Opera receives a Govern- 
ment grant of from 600 to 800 thousand francs annually. Nor 
must it be supposed that there is any deficiency of composers 
for this theatre. David, Thomas, Massé, Reyer, Vaucorbeil, 
Mermet, Membrée, &c., have each an opera cut and dried in their 
portfolio. What is there to prevent one being brought out? 
Jt must be stated, however, that if the manager decided this very 
day on producing one of their operas, it could not be performed 
before next year, seven or eight months’ rehearsals being indis- 
pensable at the Opera. 

Let us pass on to the other theatre. ‘The Opéra-Comique has 
at length published its conditions, which have been accepted by 
the Society of Dramatic Authors and Composers. The Manage- 
ment binds itself to give every year ten acts (in Paris, it is usual 
to reckon by the number of acts), but, out of these, it reserves 
the right of producing three belonging to another theatre, and 
of giving every two years a translation. The novelties are, 
therefore, reduced to seven acts, since three are not new. ‘lhis 
year, for instance, the Management has taken from the old 
‘Théatre Lyrique Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette, in five acts. Next 
year, it will take one in three, and so on. Of the seven acts 
remaining, three or four will, probably, be represented by little 
one-act comic operas, which are neither one thing nor the other, 
unless they are by a very clever composer, such as all Grisar’s, 
Les Noces de Jeannette, by Victor Mass¢, and others of a similar 
kind. ‘There would be, also, a real opera, in three or four acts, 
should there be only three operettas instead of four. 

Well, this is not much ; indeed, it is not enough, especially if 
we reflect that it is the Opéra-Comique which fosters more than 
any other theatre musical art in France, Young composers, and 
even composers who have had several operas performed, do not 
easily succeed in getting the doors of the Opera opened to them. 
‘They are, therefore, under the necessity of applying to the second 
musical theatre; but how is it possible, with only one opera, and 
three or fourone-act operettas every year, to satisfy somany appli- 
cants ? Nor can it be asserted that they will write for somewhere 
else. They write for Paris or not at all. A case like that of 

*etrarque, produced at Marseilles, is exceedingly rare. The pro- 
vincial cities do not give new operas; they live on the repertory 
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| given anywhere. 


| an exceptional case, things weuld go on much better. 
| Marseilles, Bordeaux, &c., might bring out new works, which, 





of the Capital. And what is the contingent of the latter every 


| year? It is soon reckoned up. At one of the two theatres, some- 


times an opera and sometimes not; at the other, one opera 
necessarily ; in addition to this, three or four one-act trifles, 
This is enough to employ four or five masters at most, and that 
only sparingly, because the majority would not be able to give 
more than an insignificant act each. . What are the others to do ? 
Write romances for albums and chamber music, or give singing 
or pianoforte lessons. Such is the work of the great mass of 
composers in France, notwithstanding a Conservatory, a compe- 
tition for the Priz de Rome, and various professors of harmony 
and counterpoint selected by Government. 

In Italy, a composer who cannot get a new opera produced 
at the Scala, will, at any rate, endeavour to have it brought out 
at the Pergola, the Fenice, the San Carlo, or some other of the 
great theatres in the principal cities, or even at a theatre, com- 
paratively speaking, secondary. In France, this is not so; the 
lyrical tragedy which is not produced at the Opera cannot be 
[ repeat that Pétrarque was an exception, and 
only proves the rule. 

It is this which constitutes the evil. If the above were not 
Lyons, 


if crowned with success, might subsequently be performed in 
Paris. But no; no one can make up his mind to offer his work 
to a country theatre. It is true that, were he to do so, the 
country manager might not accept it, on the pretext that he was 
more sure of the success of Robert le Diable and of Les Huguenots 
than of any Pétrarque in the world. 


Grxoa.—The death of Angelo Mariani, the well-known conductor 
has created a very deep impression, for he was greatly and universally 
esteemed. At the request of the city of Ravenna, his remains were 
transported for interment to that place, and every lover of art here accom- 
panied them totherailway station. The ceremony had noofficial character, 
but, despite this, all the leading authorities, political and municipal, such 
as the Prefect, the Syndic, the Questor, ete., took partin it, Signori 
Rosi and faccio came on purpose from Parma and Milan respectively, 
Among the other persons present was Signor Serra, conductor at the 
Carlo Felice before Mariani. His advanced age—he is upwards of eighty 
—did not prevent him from paying the last tribute of respect to his 
successor, Signor F, Sanguineti, manager of the Carlo Felice, has com- 
missioned Signor Santo Varni, the sculptor, to execute a bust of Mariani 
for the vestibule of the theatre. 

Mapnip.—The twelve members of the Section of Music lately created 
by a resolution of the Academy of Fine Arts are Hilarion Eslava, Emilio 
Arieto, Francisco Asenjo Barbieri, Jesus de Monasterio, Valentin 
Zubianere, Juan Quelbuza, Mariano Vasquez, Baltazar Saldoni, Rafael 
Hernandez, Antonio Romero, José Juzenga, and Antonio Maria 
Segovia. 

Bapex.—Mdme. Clara Schumann is stopping here. So also is Herr 
Niemann, who, it is said, intends making this his permanent 
residence, 


ss 8 800 ee eee aoe EEE eee 
ines for Music. 
FORGOTTEN. 


I. 
Forgotten are those lov’d days when we strayed, 
Two happy children, by the river’s brink ; 
When in the meadows green we oft had played, 
And each its share of childhood’s joys did drink ; 
When in the confidence of youthful love 
Fach other’s troubles then imparted we, 
And childlike homage gave to One above— 
Forgotten are they all—though not by me. 


I. 

Forgotten is that hour when ‘neath the trees 
Thou asked and gained my foolish, trusting heart, 
When love o’erflowing, there upon our knees 
We vow'd, Heaven helping, never should we part. 
How smiled the sun, how gay the brooklet laughed ; 
Too kind and good, thou then appeared to be— 
How of each other's love the wealth we quaff' d— 
Forgotten is that time, alas! by thee. 

Ernest Hovcurton. 

* Copyright reserved, 
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WAIFES. 

Malle, Ilma di Murska—her engagement with Mr. Mapleson having 
expired—left London last week for Vienna, vid Paris. She will, while at 
Paris, we are informed, study the part of Ophelia with the composer. 
Malle. Lima di Murska positively goes to America next fall, to join the 
operatic company of Mr. Maretzek. 

The celebrated pianist (the « Lion pianist,” as he used to he called) 
Leopold de Meyer, is making a brief sojourn in London, He is playing 
more wonderfully than ever, say those who have heard him in private. 
Why are we forbidden to hear him in public ? 

Dusiin University CHoraL Socrery.—A very excellent performance 
of Dr. Ferdinand Hiller’s romantic cantata, Lurline, took place on 
‘Tuesday last in Trinity College. A full band and chorus gave elfizct 
to this attractive composition, which was given for the first time in 
Ireland, The choruses went smoothly and like clock-work, thanks 
to the drilling of Sir Robert P. Stewart, conductor of the society. 
The second portion of the concert was of a miscellaneous description ; 
an attractive vocal quartet by Sir Robert P. Stewart, “ From visions sad 
awaking,” was sung with effect, and was deservedly applauded. Mr. 
Hereules Macdonald, an amateur, gave Balfe’s buffo aria from the 
Siege of Rochelle,  'V'ravellers all,” to the satisfaction of his friends 
present, and several instrumental pieces varied the programme. ‘The 
hall was crowded to overflowing. 

A Western genius has invented a steam fiddle, 

Miss Therese Licbe has become a great favourite in Boston. 

The Alcazar Theatre, at Marseilles, has been destroyed by fire, 

Miss Alice Fairman will return to England during the summer, 

A Wagner Society has been founded at Barcelona. Where next, 
and next? 

Messrs. Nelson Variey and F, C. Packard have withdrawn from their 
New York engagements. 

Kechter has sued Mr. Sherman, proprietor of the Lyceum Theatre, 
New York, for 412,000 dollars, 

The Operahouse at Venice is still closed for want of an impresario. 
Where are the “ enterprising ” of that ilk ? 

A monument to the late Lefébure-Wély was solemnly “blessed,” on 
Wednesday, in the chapel of Pére-la-Chaise. 

London critics are huffy because Balfe’s opera is announced under the 
foreign title of Jl Talismano, instead of The Talisman. 

Nilsson returns to Boston, Oct. 6th, her first appearance after her 
return from Europe being made here.—Dexler Smith. 

A Malle. Blanche Dieudonné has been engaged by M. Strakosch. 
Let us hope that the lady will justify the name she bears, 

Signor Vianesi had the honour of receiving an invitation to the 
Garden Party, from their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, to meet the Shah at Chiswick. 

The festival of the parish choirs of the diocese of Oxford was held in 

the cathedral at Oxford on Tuesday. ‘I'he sermon was preached by the 
lev, Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, professor of music in the University, 
_ The Prince George Royal Military Band of Saxony have just sailed 
from Hamburg for the United States, on a concert tour. The 
Germans of New York are preparing to give them a- suitable 
reception. 

A niece of Beethoven’s is said to be living at Vienna in great distress, 


The French musicians are stirring themselves on her behalf, Of 


course, Vienna, which treats composers as Jerusalem treated prophets, 
would let her starve. ‘ 

The band of the Fifeshire Artillery Volunteers have received 
notice from the War Office that their services will no longer be required, 
1 consequence of their having accompanied the Fife and Clackmannan 
miner’s demonstration at Perth. 

‘There are rumours floating about the American musical world that 
Mr. Maurice Grau, who managed Rubinstein so successfully, intends 
forming an English Opera ¢roupe, next season, with Mesdames Parepa- 
Roza and Seguin, and Messrs. Castle and Karl for the principal 
artists, 

A public meeting, in connection with the Welsh Choir Prize Fund, 
was held on Thursday night, in the lecture hall of the Literary 
institution, Aldersgate Street. Mr. J. H. Pulleston occupied the 
chair; and, besides speeches from several Welsh gentlmen, there was a 
selection of national musie under the direction of Mr. Brinley Richariis, 

The dispute between the Mayor of Boulogne-Sur-Mer and thw late 
Directors of the Museum has resulted in the confirmation of the new 
directors appointed by him. As there are many English residents at 
Boulogne, and donors to the Museum, the Mayor wished England to 
he tepresented—and she is so now by M. Delattre, the manager of the 
General Steam Navigation Company, and by Dr, Sidney Chater, 





One of our ministers recently announced the hymn as follows ;— 
“ Page one hundred and thirty-three, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee ; 
This being my favourite hymn, 
tise, and sing with all your vim.” 

The subjoined letter appears in the Ménéstrel :— 

“Monsteur Le Repacreur,—Permettez-moi de vous informer que les 
détails qu’on vous a donnés sur Henri Amsel, le ténor polonais, ne sont point 
corrects. Il n'est point entré au Conservatoire de Tavistock House, parce 
qu'il n’a pas voulu se soumettre aux régles et reculait devant la perspective de 
quatre heures de gammes tous les matins pendant deux ans, que j’impose a 
tous ceux qui veulent apprendre & chanter sous ma direction, M. Gounod n’a 
rien eu absolument & y voir. Je vous prie de croire & l'assurance de ma 
considération distinguée. “ GuorGina WELDON. 

“26 Juin, 1873.” 

CoutecE or Oreanisrs.—The Midsummer Examination was held on 
the 26th ult., when the following gentlemen passed and obtained the 
College Diploma, viz.—Messrs. Josep Bradley, of Staleybridge; R. J. 
Buckley, of Smethwick; Arthur Dyer, Mus. Bac., Oxon., of Weston- 
super-Mare; George I’. Smith, of Newington Butts; R. H. Wilson, of 
Manchester; and J. G. Wrigley, of Blackpool. ‘These gentlemen will 
be admitted to Fellowship in the College at the next meeting of the 
council. Certificates were also awarded to Messrs. W. Blakeley, of 
Wakefield ; Henry Burrage, of Southsea; W. W. Galloway, of Preston ; 
and W. H., Palmer, of Weston, who will be admitted as Associates, 
The rest of the candidates were referred to their studies for six months, 


Royan Irauran Opzra.—The long announced version of Auber’s 
Diamans de la Couronne was produced on ‘Thursday night before one of 
the most crowded and brilliant audiences of the season. The chief 
parts were sustained by Mdme. Adelina Patti (Caterina), Mdlle. Mon- 
belli (Diana), Signor Bettini (Enrico), Signor Tagliafico (Campo Mayor), 
and Signor Raguer (Mugnoz). In the character of the Queen of Portu- 
gal, Mdme. Patti added one more to her long list of triumphs, Signor 
Vianesi conducted.—During the performance a rumour that the Prince 
Poniatowski had died suddenly in the afternoon at his residence, was 
spread about the theatre, and subsequently confirmed on good authority 
A more familiar face in artistic circles could not be missed, nor a more 
universally popular man regretted. 

Mr. Gye has received the following official communication from the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office respecting the reception of His Majesty the 
Shah, and the entertainments provided on the occasion of the State 
performance at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden :— Lord 
Chamberlain’s Office, St. James’s Palace, 8.W., June 23, 1873.—Dear 
Sir: The Lord Chamberlain desires me to express to you his best 
thanks for the arrangements made for the visit of the Shah in State to 
the Royal Italian Opera, on Saturday evening, which resulted in a most 
successful and magnificent entertainment.—I remain, dear sir, your 
most obedient servant, Spencer Ponsonsy.—F. Gye, Esq.” At the 
conclusion of the performances on the evening in question, His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales having presented Mr. Gye to the Shah, 
His Majesty personally expressed his great satisfaction with all the 
arrangements, 

It can hardly be regarded as surprising that we have Indian wars, 
when we reflect how persistently the pale face deludes the untutored 
savage. ‘There was Slimmer. Slimmer was a pedlar. On his way to 
the Pacific coast he stopped over night in a village belonging to the 
Shoshone Indians. Slimmer amused his entertainers in the evening 
by playing Kathleen Mavourneen upon an accordeon. When he had 
squeezed out the tune three or four hundred times the Shoshone chief 
told Slimmer he would give anything to possess such an instrument as 
that, Thena happy thought struck Slimmer, He had six hundred 
pairs of bellows which he was taking out to a settlement in Oregon, 
and without a quale of conscience he disposed of them on the spot to 
the chief at two hundred and fifty per cent, advance on the cost. That 
morning Slimmer left. For the next two days the chief remained at 
home, working one pair of bellows after another in a vain endeavour to 
evolve Kathleen Mavourneen from the nozles; and, when he had 
strained himself until he burst three or four blood-vessels, his wives 
took a hand. Then all the members of the tribe tried; and the 
medicine-man seized one pair and fled to the woods, and howled over 
it and screeched, and sat on a fence and worked the handles up and 
down until he fainted, but not a solitary note of Kathleen Mavourneen 
disturbed the impressive solitude of that vast wilderness. And they 
caught a white man and drove a stake through him, and built a bon- 
fire on his bosom, and made him try; but even he failed to organize 
a concert upon the Mavourneen basis. And now, whenever you meet 
a Shoshone Indian anywhere he always asks if vou know a man named 
Slimmer. They are looking for Slimmer. They want him. They 
want to lead him out to some retired spot and remove his cuticle, and 
chip him off little by little until they work down to his skeleton. 
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Mr. Oberthiir, having recently been elected an “ honorary member” of 
the Harper’s Society, “‘ David,” of Prague, received from that corpora- 
tion a most handsomely got up Diploma, a masterly specimen of illu- 
minated caligraphy. The left side of the Diploma presents a drawing of 
“ David” with his Harp in his regal state, beneath which is a fine view 
of Prague, with the coat of arms of the town; the right side containing 
the following inscription :— 


Diplom, 
Pan pan, 
Charles Oberthiir, 
profesor Harfp na londpugké punedui Akademii. 
Jest ove dune 26, duora, 1873. 
Cestupm clenem 
Jennotp Harfeniku, 
e DAUD.” 
GU. raze, one 10, dubna, 1873, 
Kaspar Pathe, Karel Haring, 
Jevnatel, Prengeda. 

Of which the following is a translation :—“ Diploma, Charles Oberthtr, 
Esq., Professor of the Harp at the London Academy of Music, has been 
elected honorary member of the Harper’s Society, ‘« David,” on the 26th 
of February, 1873. Prague, April 10th, 1873.”"—This is the second 
diploma Mr. Oberthiir has received from Prague, having previously 
been honoured with one from the Conservatory of Music, after his 
visit there some years ago. He is also in possession of a diploma from 
the Musical Society in Leyden (Holland), and from the Philharmonic 
Society in Munich. 

Pestu.—Mdlle, Anna Carina has just concluded an exceptionally 
successful star engagement of two months at the National Theatre, to 
which she was, some years ago, regularly attached. She has appeared 
in Margarethe, Alice, Donna Anna, Elsa, Valentine, and other favourite 
parts, before houses crowded to the ceiling, 

Botoana.—According to persons who have heard her at private 
parties here, Signorina Erminia Borghi-Mamd seems likely to continue 
the fame acquired by her mother, Signora Borghi-Mamd. The young 
lady is to make her first appearance next winter at Nice.—A subscription 
has been opened for placing in the vestibule of the Teatro Comunale a 
bust of the lamented conductor, Angelo Mariani. 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW, 
Duncan Davison & Co,— Love at Sea,” song, by Sir Julius Benedict; ‘‘ Les 
Charmilles” (“ Alley of Roses”), waltz, by W, Jervis Rubini. 
J.B, Cramer & Co,—** Valse Sentimentale,” by Frederick F. Rogers. 
Enocu & Sons,—‘‘ The Musical Monthly” for July. 


—-s Adbertisements. 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
DOLFO FERRARI 


. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s, 
London : Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Recent Street, W. 

‘* The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction.”—Daily News, 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 
R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as itstrengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throat and 
voice, Dr. Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr. 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century. Testi- 
monials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 1d. and 2s, 9d., 
by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A method as used by the Author for his Pupils in the Royal Academy of Music, 
and upon which have been cultivated the voices of many successful vocalists now 
before the public. 




















Full Music size, price 7s, 
London: Hammonn & Co. (late JuLtren}, 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, 





HUTCHINGS & ROMER'S 
LIST OF SONGS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





FRANZ ABT. 


ROSE OF ROSES 

THE SONG OF LOVE 

O FATHER, PROTECT HIM 

MY MESSENGERS ... eve owe 
THE CONFESSION... ee oon 
HAST THOU A THOUGHT FORTHE WANDERER 


The Words of these songs are by Miss HAvERGAL, 


CIRO PINSUTI. 


THOU GAVEST ME A FLOWER 
HAPPY AS A WILD BIRD ... 

THOU ANGEL OF MY DREAMS 
FOLLOW ME GAILY 
OVER THE OCEAN a8 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


THAT EVENING (A Gondola song)... 
SAY, BIRD OF SUMMER 
ANGEL MUSIC 

THE MUSIC, MOTHER, OF THY VOICE 
O, LET ME SLEEP 


JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 


KATIE, MY QUEEN one 
THE OFT-TOLD TALE ow 
LITTLE MAY (In C and D)... 
I STOOD ALONE (Recollection) 





PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
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POPULAR 


LASSICS. 


A Selection of Sterling Compositions for 
the Pranoforte. 


EDITED AND FINGERED 


BY 


WALTER MACFARREN 


BON ACA I Ge <5. cexassevsscecouvens ssvevssdescacacsecceeemmelll 

Sonatina in C (Op. 37) .......ssssecsseeeeeeeeeeee Clementi 
. Posthumous Rondo in B flat................006+++-e Mozart 
. Bonata in: Di (Op: 47). sicciveccctescscseessacesaecee DUO 
. Sonata in C sharp Minor ..........ceceeeeeeeeeeeeee Haydn 
. Sonatina in E flat (Op. 37) .......ssceeeeeeeeeee Clementi 
- Bourrée in A minor (Suites Anglaises) ............Bach 
See vacecseseeseesscessesteccsssesess DOOCIONEN 


Or OO yk — Pm 


bo 


. Sonatina in G 
9. Echo (from the Partita in B minor) 
10. Sonatina in F (Op. 38) ....0,.ssseeeeeeeeeeeeeess Clementi 
DE: BOHRA ABE. issecsscocsscscacsessecsvacscracsesdsc MOCHUONOR 
= 
13. Prelude and Caprice in C minor (1st Partita) ...Bach 
24; SOUS I BT MINOR 5.505006 covessccasaveccsccesdecsxece OVO 
a 
16. Two Minuets in C and D .................... Beethoven 
17. La contemplazione ..............eeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeee LLummel 
a 


19, Allegro, Sarabande and Scherzo in A minor (3rd 
| eee 


| fs 
Andante in B flat (Op. 75) .......seeeeseseseeeeeeeDussek 
Rondo a Capriccio (Op. 129) ...............+-. Beethoven 
ee icsinea a 


bo 


ccxeehnencccccd een 


Sanccocococcc & 


Hm He Of 


or 


Se) 


20, 
21, 
22. 
23. 


24, Allegro, Sarabande and Passacaille in @ minor (7th 


UNG) vvcsextitccnceuwsnausvan cabacdxaveeseacstesecesd AGING 


LONDON: 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 





WALTER MAYNARDS 
SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION 


MUSIC COPY BOOKS, 


Nos. 1 to 6, Price 6d. each. 


TRANSPARENT MUSIC SLATE, 


Price 3s. 








A knowledge of the construction of Music is acquired in the readiest and most 
simple manner by this method of teaching. 

No attempt is made to introduce a new theory, either in the Copy Books or 
Transparent Slate, 

Music being acknowledged as a universal language, its orthodox notation, rules, and 
signs, are explained and illustrated according to a plan which any novice can under- 
stand, and by which they cannot fail to become indelibly impressed upon the 
memory. 

The system, although but recently published, is already approved and encouraged 
by every reliable authority upon the subject of musical education. 

To beginners its simplicity renders it invaluable ; to those who have acquired certain 
mechanical or vocal facility, but who are deficient in musical knowledge, it has proved 
— om than any other method of education, owing to the facilities it offers of 
self-help. 

The Music Copy Books contain a progressive course of instruction in music, leading 
up to some of the most advanced branches of harmony. 


SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE—Price 6d. 
KEY TO THE SEQUEL—Price 64. 


The following quotations from the Press show the favourable recep- 
tion with which the new system has met from the most influential Art 
Critics of the day :— 

“Mr. Walter Maynard makes a very novel application of a very familiar help to 
knowledge. The system is- of manifest value. It impresses ‘ hard facts’ upon the 
mind in a fashion not less easy than agreeable.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr, Walter Maynard makes the study of music a pleasing amusement, and the 
early tasks of students delightful, He has cleared away a great deal of difficulty in 
their paths, and made intelligible much that would otherwise be dark and obscure.” 
—WNews of the World. 

““We could wish to see this excellent system of Mr. Maynard's followed in the 
public schouls of the country The necessity of teaching music seems to us palpable, 
and the necessity once admitted, can there be a better mode of instructing it than by 
the system which Mr, Maynard has originated? The instructions are simple and 
easy to retain in the mind, Mr, Maynard smooths every difficulty that can be 
smoothed.”— Lloyd's. 

“The means of obtaining knowledge are interesting and agreeable, and the know- 
ledge thus obtained will be solid and lasting. ‘Time and labour are recognized, 
thought and intention are inculeated, encouraged and rewarded.”—Orchestra, 

“To schools and teachers the system will be invaluable, and for classes it offers 
advantages that no other system possesses."— Weekly Times. 

“That part of the work devoted to harmony will be especially welcome to all 
teachers who, while anxious to give their pupils some intelligent notion of what 
music really is, have found great difficulty in finding suitable instructions.”—Zcho, 

“The observations of the author, and his instructions for the pianoforte, harmony, 
and vocalization, are admirable. Assuredly, we wish him success in this, his new 
scheme of teaching music,”—LZvening Standard, 

“ Calculated largely to facilitate the task of popular musical education, The plan 
is a nevel one, the chief priuciple of which is the exercise of the pupil's memory by 
first copying the exercise at the head of one page, and then writing it entirely trom 
recollection.”—Daily News. 

* We consider it an easy and excellent way of obtaining a complete knowledge of 
music, with comparatively little trouble.” —Dispatch, 

** These books may be regarded in a two-fold capacity—first, as books of ordinary 
instruction ; second, as making an extraordinary application of a familiar educational 
device. Their value in both respects is manifest. The lessons are comprehensive 
and clearly expressed, so that the student finds all that it is necessary for him to 
know in the early stage of his career, We, therefore, strongly recommend these 
books, both fur home and school use.”"— Musical World, 

“ We have no doubt that Mr, Maynard's work will be adopted by teachers, whose 
labour it will be found to simplify very greatly, while it will materially aid the 
student.” — Manchester Guardian, 

“It will probably form a greater help to the aequisition of music than any educa- 
tional work with the same object that has yet been published.”— Leeds Mercury. 

“Mr, Walter Maynard has done a good service to the students of music.”~-Leam- 
ington Courier. : 

** Particularly suited to those disposed to the practice of self-help, as well as to 
those who can afford the aid of a professor."—Liverpool Daily Courier, 

‘* We highly recommend these books to the attention of music teachers, and those 
who wish to learn music easily, cheaply, and thoroughly. No such cheap and able 
class books have been before seen by us, ""—Ldinburgh Evening Courant. 

* A very useful idea, that will lighten the drudgery of music.” —Malvern News. : 

“ It is impossible to praise too highly this series of Copy Books. If anything will 
induce a young pupil to prosecute a progressive study of music, these Copy Books 
may be relied upon to doso,"—Glasgow Daily Herald, es ; 

“Te plan is excellent, the labour imposed is very trifling, and if the exercises are 
carefully written they will be a great help in enabling the pupil to remember what 
has been previously learned.”"—Birmingham Morning News. ‘ 

“The Copy Book feature, which requires the learner to transcribe what is put 
before him, acd to comu it to paper pumerousaud valuable exercises, is an advantage 
apparent at first sight, especially with regard to the studies in notation and har- 
mony. ”"— Sunday Times. 


MAY BE HAD OF 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St., London, 


Ov of any Musicseller in Town or Country. 
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THE ROYAL EDITION 


NATIONAL SONGS 


In 4 volumes, price 2s. 6d. each in paper, or 4s. cloth, 
gilt edges. 












Now ready, 
THE 


SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 


Edited by COLIN BROWN and J. PITTMAN. 


A collection of 150 songs with Pianoforte accompaniment. 
Introduction and Glossary. 





Now ready, 
THE 


SONGS OF WALES. 


Edited by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


A collection of the most beautiful melodies adapted to appro- 
priate Welsh and English words. The Welsh words written 
expressly for the work by Ceiriog Hughes. The new English 
words by John Oxenford, Walter Maynard, and C. L. Kenney. 
The best poems of Sir Walter Scott, Mrs. Hemans, and other 
celebrated writers, have been preserved. ‘The volume also con- 
tains the songs lately sung by Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. Santley 
at the Ballad Concerts, including ‘‘ She must be mine,” “ When 
morning is breaking,” ‘‘ A Gentle Maid,” &c. (now published for 
the first time), as well as all the well-known ballads, ‘‘ The Ash 
Grove,” ‘‘ The Men of Harlech,” the Bells of Aberdovy,” &c. 





In the press, 
THE 


SONGS OF ENGLAND. 


Edited by J. L. HATTON. 


A collection of 100 of the best English songs of the last three 
centuries. 


In the press, 
THE 


SONGS OF IRELAND. 


Edited by J. L. MOLLOY. 


This volume will contain 100 songs, including all the best of 
Moore's Irish Melodies, with many other songs generally unknown, 
and now published for the first time. 








LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO, 


HOLLES STREET. 





Now Ready. 





THE 


RAISING 


OF 


LAZARUS, 


ORATORIO. 














JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT 


















Price, in paper covers, 8s.; bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. 







NOVELLO & CO., 


BERNERS STREET 
LONDON. 
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